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THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 



CHAPTEE I. 



My narratiye must now return to those with 
whom it begun, but from whom it has long 
been parted. 

When the unfortunate Mrs. Lambert told 
Helen that it was her purpose to seek 
William, and not to rest until she found 
him, she very strictly spoke the truth ; and, 
moreover, she adhered aft^wards very faith- 
fully to her promise. It has been aheady 
stated that her inquiries among the sailors at 
Fahnouth, many of whom were of long 
standing acquaintance, had enabled her to 
ascertain that William Bixley had sailed 
from that port, on board a large boat which 
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called itself a fishing smack, but which was 
strongly suspected by the intimate associates 
of its owner, of occasionally doing a little 
business in the more profitable line of 
smuggling. 

As to the probable destination of the little 
vessel she could learn absolutely nothing, 
but her captain had been long known to her 
as the brother of a woman who had once 
lived as servant with herself and her mother, 
while they were maintaining themselves by 
letting lodgings in Falmouth. After a few 
moments' reflection, therefore, she determined 
on returning to the Warren House for the 
purpose of removing from thence the trunks 
containing her wearing apparel, and on esta- 
blishing herself in a lodging at Falmouth, 
till such time as the boat should return 
thither, on board of which William Eixley had' 
taken his departure. Nor had she very long 
to wait before this happened — ^the ' Pretty 
Polly ' again showing her saucy head in the 
oflSng within about ten days after she had 
left it. Her old acquaintance appeared ra- 
ther shy, however, of answering her ques- 
tions ; but whether this reserve was the result 
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of caution on his own acconnt, or on that of 
his late passenger, she could not for some 
time discover. It probably was the latter, 
for the report of the young man's having 
murdered his father, had been loudly and 
widely circtdated through Fabnouth, and its 
neighbourhood; and it was therefore to re- 
move this that she exerted herself. 

It was probably the deep sincerity with 
which she expressed both her own attach- 
ment to the unfortunate younff man, and 
her Ann conrfctton that hJ™ innocent of 
the dreadful crime of which he was accused, 
that at length gained her point, and led the 
friendly smuggler to describe to her exactly 
the point at which he had parted from 
William. This was an out-of-the way spot 
on the coast of Holland, and when, while 
thanking him for his information, she gave 
him to understand that it was her purpose 
immediately to follow him, the blunt tar 
told her that she did not know what she was 
talking about, and that nobody but a down- 
right raving mad woman would ever take 
such a wild notion into her head. 

But Ahneria Lambert was as well capable 

B 2 



4 THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 

of proving herself to be in her right senses as 
most people, and, moreover, she had little or 
no difficulty in convincing her old acquaint- 
ance that it was in her power very amply to 
reward any one who would promptly and 
effectually assist her in ihe search she was 
upon. 

Having achieved thus much, her subse- 
quent steps were comparatively easy. 

Her smuggling Mend soon made her very 
plainly perceive that if she had enough ready 
money at hand to prosecute the search she 
was upon, her best plan would be -to remain 
where she was, and commission him, whose 
profession it was to embrace from day to day 
whatever employment presented itself, to set 
about the task for her. 

That the man meant to do her errand 
fairly was sufficiently proved by the terms 
which he himself proposed, and which stipu- 
lated that not one farthiiig of the fifty pounds 
which she proposed to give for the recovery 
of her lost darling, should be paid before he 
had been found. 

This bargain was very quickly concluded > 
the only objection made to it by Mrs. Lam- 
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bert being, that it might prove a very tm- 
profitable one to Joe Burton, the smuggler, 
if the search lasted longer than he expected, 
or if it finally failed altogether. 

But this scruple waa removed iu a spirit 
as honest as that by which it was dictated, 
by Joe Burton's assurance that he knew per- 
fectly well what he was about. " There is 
not a sea-coast in Europe that I don t know 
as well as you do your sampler, Mrs. Lam- 
bert," said Joe, with the tone and manner of 
a man who was by no means ashamed of his 
profession ; " and moreover," he added, with 
a good deal of self-complacency, '' there is 
not a nook nor a comer where I have not 
had dealings, and where I have not got 
friends ; and so it would be, you may take 
my word for it, if we were to go to war to- 
morrow, from one end of Europe to the 
other." 

This assurance perfectly satisfied Mrs. 
Lambert, whose information respecting hu- 
man afi^s extended considerably beyond 
her sampler. 

Within two days after this bargain was 
concluded, the * Pretty PoUy' was again 
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upon the high seas, and Mrs. Lambert esta- 
blished in the occupation of a garret, in her 
own house, in the town of Faknouth. 

Her manner of life was very retired and 
quiet ; but she affected nothing like conceal- 
ment as to the object she had in view, dis- 
tinctly declaxmg that her purpose in pra<5- 
tising a greater degree of economy than her 
circumstances rendered necessary, was 'to 
save money enough to enable her to prose- 
cute a search for the basely-maligned 
William Eixley, which search she would 
never abandon so long as she remained alive, 
and that there was the least shadow of a 
hope that it might eventually prove suc- 
cessM. 

No great time was lost after this compact 
was concluded before the wanderer was 
traced, by the sagacious and indefatigable 
Joe Burton, till he j&nally discovered that 
he had enlisted in a foot regimait on the 
very eve of its starting for the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

When this perfectly-correct information 
was reported to his employer, Joe Burton 
received and pocketed the stipulated reward 
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witii a weU-pleased smile and an approving 
conscience; for lie naturally enough sup- 
posed tliat it was as well calculated to set 
the good woman's mind at rest respecting 
William Rixley, as it was well possible any 
intelligence could do ; for, whether innocent 
or guilty of the dreadAil crime of which he 
stood accused, it clearly proved that he was 
very satis&/ctorily out of reach of pursuit, 
and safe from all the painfrd consequences 
which must have followed if he had been 
arrested. 

Nor did Almeria Lambert give him rea- 
son to suppose, either by look or word, that 
she was less completely satisfied by his in- 
telligence than he supposed her to be ; and 
so they parted on the very best terms pos- 
sible ; the contented smuggler whistling as 
he went, and the stedfast-purposed Almeria 
remaining alone in her garret, and instantly 
becoming occupied with all the practical de- 
tails necessary to be taken into consideration 
before she set out upon the expedition which 
was to enable her, with as little delay as 
might, to follow the — Eegiment of In- 
fantry to the Cape of Good Hope. Nor did 
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she lose an hour in setting about it. But, 
notwithstanding all her eagerness to depart, 
she would not have done so, even if a vessel 
had that hour been ready to receive her, 
without first giving instructions to Mr- 
L,c^ r^pec^^b^ l^ing left in oh^ of 
the will which was to bequeath her httle 
wealth ; and, moreover, taking leave of Mr. 
Bolton, whose pitying gentleness had left a 
deeper impression of compTmction, as weU as 
of gratitude, on the conscious sinner's mind 
than could have been produced by the most 
indignant reprobation that human lips ever 
uttered. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Mrs. Lambert liad never entered Crumpton 
parsonage since the day Helen left it. Two 
months had elapsed between that day and the 
one she now selected for her farewell visit to 
it ; and, much as she had silently and secretly 
suffered during those two months, she felt 
that the penance she was about to inflict 
upon herself by now going there was harder 
to endure than all the rest. 

It happens, oflener than we think for, that 
the passion of pride makes as wild work in 
the human hearty and rules it with as abso- 
lute a tyranny, as either love, hatred, or any 
other of the fiercest passions which roar most 
loud, and thunder in the index. Any one 
who has often visited asylums for the insane, 

B 3 
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in company with a professional guide, able 
and willing to answer questions concerning 
the causes of the various hallucinations which 
have peopled the sad abode, must, I think, 
have been surprised by the frequency with 
which the word 'pride' is uttered in reply 
to such questions. 

Mrs. Lambert was certainly not insane, 
according to the ordinary meaning of the 
word ; but yet, from a very early period of 
her life, there had been little enough of sanity 
in her conduct whenever this master passion 
of her nature had beai brought into action. 
That she had some fine qualities cannot be 
denied; and of these, the total absence of 
that detestable species of selfishness, which 
leads human beings to be too much occupied 
about themselves and their own little indi- 
vidual comforts to have any time or any 
interest left for those of others, was one. 
From this engrossing, hateftd, paltry little sin, 
Almeria Lambert was wholly free. Moreover, 
her nature led her to be strongly and de- 
votedly affectionate to those whom she loved, 
and who. she believed loved her, and this to 
a degree which could lead her, as in the case 
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of her fatal attachment to her late master, to 
forget even the dictates of her pride, as well 
as of her reason. She was, too, notwith- 
standing her criminal Ufe, still capable of 
discerning, and of dnly appreciating, the 
purity and the hoHness of such beings as 
Mr. and Mrs. Bolton; and her conquering 
her feelings of torturing shame, when now 
presenting herself before them, ought not to 
be left out of the scanty catalogue of her 
merits, because her motive for doing so was 
a good one, being perfectly unselfish, and 
arising from her wish to give them all the 
information she possessed herself respecting 
the unfortunate young man on whom they 
had bestowed so much kindness, and for 
whom they had proved themselves so deeply 
interested. 

Her painM task in thus presenting herself 
was, however, rewarded by hearing more 
particulars respecting the situation of Helen 
than she had dared to flatter herself she 
should ever hear again; for neither Mr: 
Bolton, nor his gentle-hearted wife either, 
could resist the silent but unmistakable ap- 
peal made to them by the varying complexion 
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and antious eye of the unfortunate woman 
upon hearing the name of Helen pronounced. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Bolton had received 
frequent letters from her> minutely detailing 
all the pleasant features of her present home ; 
nor did they shrink from repeating to the 
painfrdly-abashed being before them the 
affectionate terms in which she had been 
inquired for by the innocent girl whom she 
had so long loved, even as a mother loves 
her child. She was more cheered and soothed 
by this, than she would herself, an hour 
before, have believed possible, and so greatly 
did it tend to soften and to open her heart, 
that she not only told Mr. and Mrs. Bolton 
all the intelligence she had been able to 
gather respecting William, but explained to 
them, before she left the parsonage, what her 
own projects were respecting following him 
to the Cape. 

Her auditors listened to her with great 
feeling and deep interest; but Mr. Bolton 
shook his head as he did so, and when she 
had finished the detail of what she intended 
to do, told her candidly, though not without 
reluctance, that he feared she over-rated her 
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own strength, as well as the probabilities of 
ultimate success in the undertaking. 

But on this point he had no influence ; 
her resolution was not to be shaken ; and this 
speedily became so evident, notwithstanding 
the extreme quietness of her manner while 
confessing that she did not think she could 
be induced to alter her mind, 'that Mr. 
Bolton changed his reasonable remonstrance 
into a most friendly and earnest expression 
of his good wishes for her success. 

And so they parted; Mrs. Lambert re- 
turning to Fabnouth by aid of the same 
fisherman's cart which had brought her to 
Crumpton, and the good clergyman and his 
wife wandering down, arm in arm, to the 
sea-beach, moralizing on the strange mixture 
of good and evil so legible in the character 
of the unfortunate woman who had just left 
them. 

Early on the following day Mrs. Lambert 
paid a visit to Mr. Lucas, the attorney. It 
did not appear, however, that she had any 
very particular business, on which to consult 
him, as she had entrusted the care of her 
house, and the important business of letting 
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it, to an old female friend whom she well 
knew to be in all ways, perfectly capable of 
executing the task to her satisfaction. It 
seemed, indeed, that she now sought Mr. 
Lucas rather to speak of past, than of present 
business, for what passed between them was 
on this wise : 

" GTood morning, Mrs. Lambert," said the 
friendly attorney, upon her presenting her- 
self in his office ; "I hope you are better 
than when I saw you last. That terrible 
business at the Warren House almost killed 
you, I believe. I shall never forget your 
looks when I came to the house to take the 
inventory with you, and put seals on the 
property ! And no wonder, I am sure ! It 
was a most shocking affidr altogether. Do 
walk in and sit down." 

Mrs. Lambert accepted the invitation, and 
placed herself in the chair indicated, which 
was just in front of the desk at which the 
attorney himself was writing. " Have you 
heard of that sweet pretty girl, the daughter?" 
he continued. 

" Yes, sir," quietly replied Mrs. Lambert, 
" I have heard very excellent news of her. 
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I have heard that she is well, and finds a 
very happy home in the family of her uncle." 

" And is it true, Mrs. Lambert, that she 
is come into such a monstrous fine fortime 
by the death of her father ?" said he. 

"Yes. sir. itis perfectly true," she repUed, 
with a slight augmentation of colour, and a 
tone that seemed to have some touch of 
pride in it. '' Miss Beauchamp, I am told, 
is one of the finest fortunes of any young 
lady in England." 

*' So I hear," rejoined the attorney. " It 
must have come upon you as a great surprise, 
Mrs. Lambert, after so many years of ser- 
vice, to find out that your master was of a 
different name, and in such a very different 
situation of life from what you supposed." 

" Yes, indeed, sir," she returned, " it was 
a great surprise to us all, and to no one 
more than to the dear young lady herself." 

" I dare say," rejoined Mr. Lucas, " that 
it will not be very long before we hear of 
your joining her again. You have been a 
good and faiths servant to her, and her 
mother before her." 

" If I had nothing but my own pleasure 
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• 

to consult, there would be no duty I could so 
gladly undertake as that of personal attend* 
ant upon Miss Beauchamp/' said Mrs. Lam* 
bert, earnestly, but in a voice of perfect 
composure. " But I believe, sir," she con- 
tinued, " that it falls to the Jot of very few 
to be able, without self-reproach, to do 
exactly the thing they like best. I am very 
strongly persuaded, sir, that it is my duty to 
seek for my lat. master^s unfortunate L, 
for the purpose of telling him of the vile 
and most false reports that have been cir- 
culated against him, and of inducing him 
to return to his native land. Never were a 
brother and sister more tenderly attached to 
each other than Master William and Miss 
Helen ; and the fine fortune she has inhe- 
rited will enable her to provide for him very 
handsomely without injuring herself." 

" And you really mean to set out upon a 
voyage round the world in search of him, 
Mrs. Lambert?" said the attorney, looking 
at her with great astonishment. 

" Yes, sir, I do," was her succinct reply. 

" But, my dear, good woman," he rejoined, 
" you ought to think a good deal about it. 
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before you set out upon such an expedition 
as this. I have a great respect for you, 
Mrs. Lambert, for I believe you to be a very 
excellent person, and I should think I really 
committed a great sin if I saw you set out 
ttpon such a scheme as this without advising 
you against it. Think about it, Mrs. Lam- 
bert — ^think about it." 

" I have done little or nothing else but 
think about it, sir, from the time I found he 
was gone, to this present hour ; and the more 
I have thought, the more entirely convinced 
I have become that it is my duty to follow 
him, and bring him back," she repKed. 

" But has it never occurred to you in all 
this thinking, that you may do the unfortu- 
nate young man considerably more harm 
than good, if you succeed in finding him, 
and bringing him back to this country with 
you? The circumstantial evidence against 
him, is very strong, Mrs. Lambert." 

*^ Is it possible, sir, that you are one 
of those who suspect William Eidey of 
having murdered his father ? " returned Mrs. 
Lambert, her eyes flashing, and her pale 
face suddenly becoming crimson, with what 
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appeared to be a burst of uncontrollable 
passion. 

" I have no wish to anger you, Mrs. 
Lambert/' returned the lawyer, gently, " on 
the contrary, I do assure you that I feel 
very true respect for your warm attachment 
to these young people, to both of whom, 
I have heard, you have been a most faithful 
nurse, and usefiil Mend in ail ways. But I 
am sure you have good sense enough to be 
aware that I am much more likely to under^ 
stand the degree of suspicion which rests 
against William Eixley than you are." 

" No, Mr. Lucas. No, sir," returned 
Mrs. Lambert, vehemently. " I am not, 
and never can be aware that any one is so 
capable of forming a just opinion concerning 
William Eixley, as I am. His sister, with 
all her love, and all her confidence in him^ is 
much too yoimg to have the power of judg- 
ing character; and though, of course, she 
would turn with abhorrent disbelief from the 
wicked slander, she might not be able to give 
such reason for her disbeUef as I could 
do. Have I not known the boy from his 
infancy? And do I not know this most 
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wicked charge against him, to be something 
so absolutely contrary to his nature as to 
render the belief of it impossible ?" 
. " Who then do you suspect of this terrible 
deed?" said Mr. Lucas. 

" Indeed, sir, I suspect no one," she re- 
plied, " and, if I did, I should certainly 
be very reluctant to say so, after the proof 
just given by so reasonable a gentleman 
as yourself, of the ease with which a word 
may be received as truth, which rests upon 
nothing but the most vague suspicion." 

" True I very true!" replied Mr. Lucas. 
" It is much easier to throw. suspicion on an 
innocent individual than to remove it, for it 
sticks like birdlime. There is one suspicion, 
however, which I know has come into the 
heads of several of our town's people, who 
knew a good deal of your late master's odd 
ways," continued the attorney, with a look 
which seemed to show that he was medi- 
tating deep matters. 

" And what is that, sir, if I may be so bold 
as to ask ?" said Mrs. Lambert, respectfully. 

" Yes, certainly, you may ask," replied 
Mr. Lucas, " and I see no reason why I 
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should not answer you. I have heard more 
than one hint a pretty strong suspicion that 
it was the poisoned gentleman's own hand 
which administeredthe deadly draught. What 
is your opinion upon the likelihood of such a 
suggestion as that, Mrs. Lambert P " 

It was a minute or more before this ques- 
tion received an answer, yet it did not ap- 
pear that the person to whom it was addressed 
listened to it either with much emotion, or 
surprise. Her eyes, however, which during 
the former part of the dialogue had been 
pretty constantly fixed on the face of Mr. 
Lucas, now changed their direction, and fixed 
themselves upon the ground. 

" Why do you not answer me, Mrs. 
Lambert ?'* said Mr. Lucas. " You can do 
no harm to anybody, you know, by throwing 
suspicion in that direction.'' 

" Neither can I do any good, sir," she 
replied. 

*^ But, indeed, it may do good by remov- 
ing it from the innocent," said the lawyer. 

** If I really and positively knew that my 
late master had destroyed himself," she re- 
joined, ^'.I own that I should not hesitate 
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to throw the imputation on his memory; 
but I am very far from being able to say 
that I know it/* 

" Well ! well ; for the present it certainly 
matters little to anybody whether you have 
any such suspicion or not, for the poor boy 
William is not very likely to be foimd, I 
take it, even by you, my good woman, per- 
severing as I doubt not you will be in your 
search for him," 

'* In that, sir, I trust you will be mis- 
taken,'' she replied ; *' and if I should be the 
happy means of restoring William to his 
sister and his country, I shall feel little, or 
rather no doubt as to his being able to prove 
his innocence. There is an old and a vulgar 
saying, sir, which I dare say you have heard, 
* Murder will out ! ' And if my late master 
really was murdered, we may be veiy sure 
that God win make it known in his own 
good time ; nor wiU I believe that the inno- 
cent will be made to suflfer for the guilty/' 

" Altogether it certamly is a most mys- 
terious business, and the chances in favour 
of its being his own work appear greatly 
more probable from the previous strangeness 
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of his oonduct in oonoealiiig his real name, 
and drcomstnnoes," said Mr. Lucas, rising 
from his own chair in order to give his 
visitor a hint that he was busy, and that it 
was time she should rise from hers. 

This hint was immediatdy attended to, 
Mrs. lambert was on her fedt in a moment. 

^* Is there anything in the way of business 
that I can do for you before you leave the 
town ?" said Mr. Lucas, cordially, as she was 
prqianng to take her leave. 

^^ Nothing more than what you . have 
already kindly done," was her reply. ^^ The 
wiU which I made, sir, just before aU this 
dreadfiilbufiinesshappened, is inyour hands/' 
she continued, ^ and I wQl beg you to take 
care of it for me. If you remember, sir, it 
was sealed up in your presence as soon as it 
was executed, together with a letter addressed 
to our good clergyman, Mr. Bolton. If I 
return you will be pleased to restore this 
packet to me in the state in which I gave it 
to you; but should you hear that I am dead, 
I win beg of you, sir, to break the seal of it 
immediately, and deliver the letter it contains 
according to the address, Ydth as little delay 
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as possible. And as to the will, sir, you 
know that will speak for itself." 

Mr. Lucas very cordially shook hands with 
her, uttering nly frien% wishes for her 
safe return ; but promising that her instruc- 
tions should be careftdly remembered, and 
fcdthfiilly attended to in any case. And Mrs. 
Lambert, took her leave with great respect, 
and many expressions of gratitude. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

It would not be easy to imagine a situation 
more miserably forlorn than that of Almeria 
Lambert, while thus preparing, utterly alone, 
a^d unsupported by aay humaa spirit but 
her. own, for a long and perilous voyage, 
the result of which was so wildly uncertain, 
and cheered by hopes so vague, as almost 
to defy her eflforts to give them any form 
approaching probability. 

But her steadfast purpose was not to be 
shaken by any such considerations as these ; 
on the contrary, the call thus made upon 
her courage and endurance seemed to awaken 
her to new life, and to renew all the original 
energy of her character. 

But desperately resolute as was the pur- 
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pose which thus sent her forth in search of 
the unfortonate William Bixley, she cotQd 
scarcely have undertaken it effisctually had 
not a singular^ well-timed piece of good 
fortune be&Uen her, which did, in &ct, 
render an expedition possible^ which without 
it must have been pretty evidently the re- 
verse even to her excited and over-wrough 
mind. 

The house in Falmouth which she had 
inherited from her mother had, contiguous 
to it, about half an acre of ground, which 
had hitherto been both pleasant and pro- 
fitable as a garden, but which was now un- 
e^>ectedly become a very valuable morsel 
of the earth's sur&ce. 

The quartei' of the town in which the 
house was situated was by no means a par- 
ticularly agreeable one, for it was at no 
great distance from the very btudest part 
of the sailors' quarter, and consequently 
noisily near the port. 

It chanced that two speculating indi- 
viduals happened at nearly one and the 
same time to conceive the idea, that, in con- 
sequence of the rapidly-increasing business, 

VOL. m. c 
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great profit might be realized by erecting 
warehouses on this rare bit of nnoccnpied 
freehold ground, and proposals for the pur- 
chase of it were made to Mrs. Lambert on 
a certain Monday morning about ten o'clock. 

To these proposals she very discreetly re- 
plied that they should receive an answer on 
the following morning. Before mid-day, 
however, of the same eventful Monday, 
another proposal, precisely of a similar nature, 
reached her from another quarter, to which 
she returned a similar reply ; and then she 
tied on her bonnet and pinned on her shawl, 
and set forth to consult Mr. Bingwood the 
banker, a kind-hearted and sharp-witted old 
gentleman, who had been a kind friend both 
to her and h^ mother upon more occasions 
than one, and who now, on hearing the pro- 
posal of the first applicant, nodded his head 
and rubbed his hands, with an air of very 
considerable satisfaction. 

But when his visitor resumed her nar- 
rative, and proceeded to state that in the 
course of an hour or two she had received a 
similar proposal from a second speculator, 
Mr. Bingwood uttered a long whistle, which 
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the inteiligeiit Mrs. Lambert immediately 
felt must mean somethii^ more tlian met 
the ear. 

" Ton must tell them both, my dear good> 
woman, that yon do not intend to sell your 
garden by private contract to anjrbody," 
were the first words to which Mr. Bingwood 
gave utterance. 

No one, when consulting another, could 
be more perfectly well-disposed to follow the 
advice they afiked for, than was Mrs. Lam^ 
bert upon this occasion, nevertheless she 
ventured to say, "I am quite sure, Mr. 
Ringwood, that you will tell me to do what 
will be best for my interest; but I must 
not conceal from you that the sale of this 
unexpectedly available bit of property would 
be very convenient to me." 

" Would it, indeed, Mrs. Lambert ? " he 
replied, joyftdly. " That's all the better, 
and I am heartily glad to hear it, because 
money that is wanted, is worth ten times 
as much as money that is not. But you 
must not sell your garden by private con- 
tract for all that." 

" But how tben shall I be able to manage 

c2 
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it?" she wpBed, inxioasbf . " Write a short 
cml Kttle note to both ihe pnties," said 
Mr. Bingwood. ''and tell them boOi exactly 
in the same words that the picperty is aboat 
to be sdd by aaction." 

" But how fihall I be akk to manage that, 
sir?" returned the eager Mrs. IdUDobart, 
looking a good deal annoyed. ** I happen 
to want the mon^ immediately, Mr. Bing- 
wood* and I b^ere it takes a long tame to 
get an auction oTcr, and to settle every- 
thing." 

*' I am sorry yon are in snch a yiolent 
hurry, my good friend," replied the banker. 
'' But win yon give me three days? I don't 
mean, observe, to nndertake that'I will get 
an aaction over in three days, bnt I will 
undertake within that time to obtain snffi- 
dent information to enable yon to jndge 
whether it would not be worth yonr while 
to wait a Utile." 

This was spoken with so much earnest 
kindness, that Mrs. Lambert, though greatly 
annoyed at the idea of delay, conld not refiise 
her compliance; and she was revrarded for 
her good behaviour by receiving a message 
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firom her old friend, early on the second day, 
desiring to see her. 

TTi« report was a very pleasant one, but it 
astonished, as mudi as it pleased her, for he 
told her that he had ascertained from sources 
that might be relied upon, that for sundry 
commercial reasons into which it would be 
useless to enter at large, her garden, and her 
house too, were likely to become a very 
valuable property. " TeU me," he added, 
** what are your reasons for wishing to have 
the money directly ? " 

Mrs. Lambert looked for a moment some- 
what embarrassed, for as yet she had made 
no mention of her projected voyage to Mr. 
Bingwood. She knew that he had much 
kind and friendly feeling towards her, but 
she knew also, that he was a very sober- 
minded reasonable sort of man, and she 
thought, not perhaps without some reason, 
that he might consider it his duty to dis- 
suade her from undertaking an enterprize, ol 
which ^aU could see the dangers and diffi- 
culties, while none but herself could com- 
prehend the motives, and feelings, which 
led her to undertake it. 
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Nor was she at all mistaken as to the 
result she anticipated £roin her avowal. Mr. 
Bingwood certainly did feel, and did express 
a good deal of astonishment when she told 
him, in answer to his question, that her 
reason for wishing to be put in immediate 
possession of whatever money her little £ree^ 
hold property might produce, was, that she 
was immediately going to set sail for the 
Cape of GK)od Hope. 

No very long discussion, however, followed 
upon the wisdom of this measure after he 
had listened to the announcement of it ; for 
Mr. Bingwood was a man of observation 
and discenmxent, and lie speedUy pero^ved 
that whether the resolution of his old ac- 
quaintance were wise, or not, it was im- 
mutable. 

It required, therefore, but little medita- 
tion on the subject to make him aware, 
that with such a project firmly fixed upon, 
Mrs. Lambert was quite right in wishing 
to be put in possession of the money in 
question before she set out to execute it. 
There was a great deal of kindness shown 
in the zealous manner in which, as soon as 
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he felt her purpose to be a fixed one, He 
set himself to think in what manner he 
could most e&ctuallj assist lier in the ac- 
complishment of it. like eyerybody else 
in Falmoath, and its neighbourhood, he 
had heard of the terrible suspicion thrown 
upon William Bixley, and as he now listened 
to the earnest, and almost passionate declara- 
tions of his being incapable of the crime at- 
tributed to him, uttered by the person who 
perhaps of all living, had most reason to 
believe herself capable of forming a correct 
judgment of his character, lie could not but 
feel that if rash, she was decidedly righteous 
in seekiDg him out, and bringing him for- 
ward to brave the charge, and to disprove it. 
Mx. fiingwood was too much a man of 
business to find any difficuliy in so arranging 
matters as to guard the enterprising woman 
from any danger of being involved in pecu- 

come so folly aware of the probable value of 
her property that he was determined not to 
make the sale of it a hasty transaction. It 
was therefore finally arranged between them 
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that he Bhould from time to time honour her 
drafts upon him, she leaving him full power 
to dispose of her property according to his 
own judgment and discretion ; and having 
legally invested him with full powers to act 
for her, she lost not an hour more in pie- 
paring herself for her strangely adventurous 
expedition. 

Notwithstanding all the desolate loneliness 
of her situation, notwithstanding the dangers, 
the fatigues, the anxiety of the enterprise 
she had undertaken, and all the miserable 
uncertainty as to its result — ^which she never 
for a moment permitted herself to forget — she 
was conscious of a feeling almost approaching 
to enjoyment as she seated herself as much 
apart as might be from all the bustle on the 
deck : and in silence, and alone, looked out 
upon that one of all the mysteries of creation 
which is the most distinctly divided from all 
the rest ; and she felt as if she herself were 
now divided from all the scenes in which she 
had suffered. 

'^ Is it not possible that I may in some 
degree forget ?" thought she. '' Is it not 
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possible that the distinctness of all the 
torturing scenes I have passed through 
may in some degree wear away?" There 
was luxury, positive luxury, in the thought 
that this might he possible ; and as she rolled 
her large camlet cloak around her, contriving 
«o to place herself as to see nothing but 
the waves on which she floated, she felt a 
sensation infinitely more like cahnness of 
spirit than any she had experienced since the 
hour in wHch her destroyer had first in- 
formed her that he had fallen in love with a 
beautiM young lady, and was about to 
marry her. 

It is not my purpose, however, minutely 
to follow the progress of Mrs. Lambert from 
Falmouth Harbour to the Cape of Good 
Hope. It proved on her arrival there, that 
the information she had received, respecting 
the regiment of infantry, was perfectly cor- 
rect. The said regiment had arrived at the 
Cape only a few months before she reached 
it herself ; but it was met by orders there 
which caused it to re-embark for India ; and 
beyond this she could learn notlung, save 
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that it was expected to be immediately en* 
gaged on very active service. 

That this intelligence was a disappoint- 
ment is most certain^ though she was in 
some degree prepared for it, by the stmnises 
at least, if not by the positive information of 
the captain with whom she had sailed from 
Falmouth. 

Her joy would indeed have been great had 
she overtaken the unfortunate Aigitive at 
that point ; but it was not so to be. She 
had the great satisfsbction, however, of learn- 
ing that the regiment, into which she ki^ew 
from good authority that William had un- 
listed, had arrived at the Cape with a dean 
biU of health ; and departed again for its 
ultimate destination, a few weeks only before 
her arrival there. She found also that the 
letter of credit which she brought with her 
from the Falmouth banker was not ordj 
available for the purpose of immediately 
replenishing her purse, but enabled her to 
obtain a very considerable sum of money, 
if she should need it, from a correspondent 
resident in the settlement to which the 
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raiment she was pursuing was said to be 
destined. 

Once again, therefore, the adventurous 
woman found herself on the high seas, with 
a still unconquered spirit, and with hopes of 
ultimate success in her quest, rather increased 
than lessened by the experience she had 
gained, and the information she had acquired, 
since her pilgrimage began. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

This second voyage was got over as reso- 
lutely as the first ; but at the termination of 
it she again found, poor soul, that the object 
of her search was as much as ever beyond her 
reach. Yet, still, the tidings she received, 
though full of present disappointment, were 
by no means such as to suggest the abandon- 
ment of her enterprize ; on the contrary, she 
again heard that William's regiment had 
completed its long voyage very satisfactorily, 
and had been marched, together with other 
troops, upon a very important expedition into 
the interior. 

Had Mrs. Lambert's object been an or- 
dinary object, and if the quest she was upon 
had been undertaken merely from the wish 
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of being reunited to an object of affection, 
this delay in the accomplishment of her affec- 
tionate wish of meeting him wonld have been 
felt as a heavier misfortune than it was at 
present. 

But her objects were, in truth, of a more 
important character, and the knowing that 
the regiment, in which it was so perfectly 
well .ascertained that he had enlisted, had 
actually been ordered upon an expedition, 
which was not likely to be very speedily ter- 
minated, sufficed to restore her to all the 
practical every-day steadiness of mind, which 
made so remarkable a feature in her cha- 
racter. 

It may perhaps, be doubted whether, after 
the first feeling of disappoini^nent at not im- 
mediately seeing him was over, she did not 
almost rejoice at the delay, for it gave her 
time to revolve at leisure all the various 
schemes which had suggested themselves for 
the purpose of releasing the imfortunate 
young man from the engagement into which 
he had so rashly entered, and for restoring 
him to his sister, and his country. 

The great improvement in the state of her 
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own finances, made her feel veiy comfortably 
confidant that she should be easily able to 
purchase his dischai^e ; but she felt also, that 
even after this should have been accom«- 
plished, her difficulties would not be over. 
Had it not been for the frightful accusation 
which had been brought against him, her 
future plans would have arranged themselves 
readily enough, for all which would in that 
case have seemed necessary for his Aiture 
well-doing, would have been easily within 
her power to achieve ; it would only have 
been necessary to Uberate him from his mUi^ 
tary thraldom, convey him back to Europe, 
and inform his sister of his arrival there, ix^ 
order to secure to him the certainty of a 
happy destiny. 

But how was this dreadful accusation to 
be met? Even presuming that he had at his 
command the most satisfitctory proofs of his 
own innocence, the very fact of such a chai^ 
having been brought against him, would, as 
she very justly thought, be productive of so 
much pain, both to the brother and sister, as 
to render the success of her effi>rts to reunite 
them, almost a doubtful good* 
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After many very pamfol hours bestowed 
upon meditating upon these difficulties^ Mrs. 
Lambert at length came to the conclusion at 
which sundry wise people have arrived before 
her, namely that it would be best to spare 
herself the pain of debating the question as 
to what she would do, under circumstances 
which she could neither foresee, nor control ; 
and having come to this conclusion she very 
quietly, rationally, and successAilly set herself 
to arrange her afiairs in such a manner as 
might enable her to act with promptitude 
whenever William should be sufficiently 
within her reach to benefit by her means of 
serving him. 

She soon obtained all the necessary uxp 
fonaation respecting the purchase of his 
discharge, and found that on this point she 
was not likely to encounter any worse diffi- 
culty than a little delay. As to her money 
concerns, all was smooth and easy enough in 
that quarter, and all this being achieved she 
established herself as an inmate in the family 
of a very respectable > English settler, and 
screwed her courage to the task of waiting 
patiently. 
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But this waiting wua a considerably longer 
business than she had calculated upon, yet 
nevertheless she bore it admirably. She had 
been long ago taught to endure resolutely, 
what she had brought upon herself wilfully, 
and these lessons were very useful to her 
now. 

The expedition upon which the English 
troops were now engaged was not only 
important, but of a nature as tedious and 
imcertam, as it was daagerous. From week 
to week, and occasionally abnost from day 
to day, intelligence arrived, sometimes good, 
sometimes bad, but for many months nothing 
at all definitive was known concerning the 
success of the expedition. The matter at 
issue was one of considerable importance as, 
on it depended either the acquisition, or 
the loss of territory, which was considered on 
all sides to be of great importance. At 
length however the doubtful affidr arrived at 
the conclusion to which British arms are the 
most accustomed, and a complete and very 
important victory was announced to the 
English authorities, as the result of the 
struggle. 
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The news, of course, was received with all 
natural trimnph, and becoming joy; but by 
degrees it was rumoured that the victory 
had not been obtained without heavy loss of 
life on both sides, and having long remained 
doubtM, had been achieved at last by one 
of those desperate displays of resolute valour 
whieh ^ n^er cdli for, -d never put in 
action, without appalling loss on both sides. 

The listening to all this was a process of 
fearM suffering to the xmfortunate Almeria 
Lambert, and to render her agonising anxiety 
more acute still, she had to Hsten day by day 
to statements all tending to prove that the 
regiment into which William had enlisted 
had been distinguished both by its bravery, 
and its heavy loss. 

At length however, this regiment, as well 
as several others, was recalled to head-quar- 
ters, and then* followed the anxious business 
of obtaining a correct list of the names of 
those who had fallen. This list was a fear- 
ftdly long one; but the name of William 
Eixley did not appear in it. This fact of 
itself seemed for a time to bring enough of 
comfort to atone for much that she had 
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the period of her earliest inquiries ? Such 
obviously seemed to be the &ct, for the 
accuracy of these official papers could not be 

4 

doubted. She recurred to the quarter from 
whence she had received the intelligence - 
that William Bixley had enlisted^ and it was 
one that it would have been very difficult for 
her to doubt. It might be, indeed, that he 
had died on the passage, or had deserted 
either^at the Cape of Good Hope or after his - 
arrival in India. But on both these points she 
obtained such satisfactory assurances that no 
sudi event had happened, as to leave her 
perfectly at a loss to conjecture the cause of 
the discrepancy between actual &cts and 
former evidence. 

Her situation, poor woman, now became 
infinitely more painfrd to her feelings than 
she . had ever felt it before since her de- 
parture from England. All that was before 
her now was a dark blank, without a ray of 
hope, or even the doubtful light of a vague 
and feeble uncertainty to sustain her. 

There was a moment when she was not 
very fer from deciding that the best course 
now left her was self-destruction; but de- 
spite her resolute temper and constitutional 
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courage^ she shrunk from the 'end-all/ 
which has tempted so many miserable beings 
of a somewhat similar temperament. 

For several weeks after her researches had 
brought her to the miserable conclusion that 
all she had done, and all she had suffered, in 
the hope of saving poor William from the 
consequences of his ill-timed flight had been 
utterly useless to him, she remained in a 
state of such profound • discouragement that 
all things future, and present too, seemed 
matters of utter indifference to her. The 
results of the late splendid and most im- 
portant victory, which was the theme of 
every tongue, were never dwelt upon in her 
hearing without causing her a feeling of 
desolate disappointment almost too painM to 
bear : and it was probably this consciousness, 
rattier than any real loiiing for her native 
land, which made her suddenly resolve to 
take her passage in the next vessel that was 
bound to England. 

Her preparations for this sad homeward 
voyage were not very elaborate, nor had she 
long to wait for a vessel bound to the land 
to which it was her purpose to go, though 
without the slightest hope, poor soul, of 
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finding herself less miserable there than she 
was sure to be everywhere else. The idea, 
the hope, the confident expectation of serv- 
ing and saving the friendless and penniless 
William Bixley, had b^en to her what the 
soul is to the body ; and now she had lost 
it. the idea of d^. «.d bd-g taried and 
forgotten, was the only one from which she 
did not turn with weariness and disgust. 

Perhaps if her feelings of apathy and dis- 
couragement had been less intense, she might 
not have shrunk, as she now did, from the 
idea of self-destruction. But as it was, 
she arranged all things for her homeward 
Yoyacre, and heard the day fixed for her 
de^, with the co™cio,«.e« ot that 
sort of relief which is almost always found 
to attend a change of suffering. 

The &mily which I have already men- 
tioned as having, with friendly and active 
kindness, obtained for her the information 
she was so anxious to receive, and the 
result of which had so fatally blighted all 
her hopes, had never wearied in their kind 
attempts to soothe and comfort her. Her 
aspect, all faded as it was, could not easily be 
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oontemplated without interest ; and the total 
abBence of all querulous complamings under 
a disappointment which had so evidently 
destroyed every hope that made life valuable, 
Gould not be witnessed without pity. 

This interest and this pity showed itself 
in many acts of friendly attention, all of 
which were proflfered so quietly that they 
were often accepted because there was less 
exertion necessary for the accepting than 
the refusing them. One of these habitual 
acts of kindness was the running up of the 
pretty young bride elect to the rooms which 
Mrs. Lambert inhabited in the neighbouring 
house, and taking her as a prisoner to their 
&mily tea-table. 

This habit had for a long time been very 
precious to Mrs. Lambert, because it en- 
sured her meeting the mihtary adorer of her 
young friend, from whom she hoped to re- 
ceive intelligence of William. Nor did the 
friendly habit cease when this long cherished 
hope was crushed by the intelligence that 
no one of the name of William Bixley had 
belonged to the corps since it had quitted 
England. 
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Only two or three days now remained 
before the vessel was to sail» on board of 
which she had secured her passage ; and the 
gentle Lucy Wilmot failed not, though she 
left her lover in her mother's drawing-room, 
to go as usual for their evening giiest. 

As Lucy and her companion entered the 
room together, they found Captain Bumey 
in the act of relating some anecdote with great 
animation, and it was moreover evidently 
listened to with great interest by her father 
and mother. 

'' What is that you are telling them. 
Captain Bumey?" cried Lucy Wilmot, ea- 
gerly. " We must not lose that story, what- 
ever it i^^ for I am sure it is something 
exceedingly interesting.'*^ 

."Yes, it i^," replied her mother, as she 
extended hex hand to welcome her pale and 
silent guest; ''and I think it will amuse 
Mrs. Lambert, too, for as Bumey relates 
the stpry, it is a perfect ron^ce." 

The little party then reseated themselves, 
and Captain Bumey recommenced his nar- 
rative. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Once upon a time the noblest country in 
the world, which I scarcely need tell you 
was called Eng^land, was enwLged in a very 
long a»d diLlt w^ftTSth anotW 
mighty country at a very considerable dis- 
tance from itself." 

" Oh ! goodness, Bichard Bumey, do not 
begin so ! '' exclaimed his betrothed, " or we 
shall have the whole history of England and 
its dependencies to listen to, before we come 
to the particular bit of romance that mamma 
has promised us." 

"I am afraid you are a very impatient 
young lady !" said her lover, looking at her 
with an aspect of great alarm. " However, 
for the present, I suppose my wisest coiurse 
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will be to indulge you. I will, therefore, 
cashier my narrative of its very instructive 
preface, and state to you at once the dra- 
matic anecdote for which you appear so 
impatient. When we all marched off in 
such violent haste, as you may perhaps re* 
member, Miss Lucy, with the desperate 
determination of either thoroughly routing 
the confounded hordes which were rushing 
forward to overwhelm us, or to leave our 
bodies, with them for booty, one part of our 
force consisted of the recently arrived — 
Begiment, concerning which our good Mrs. 
Lambert here was at one time so much in- 
terested. They had a monstrous huse lot 
of »ew recnJamor^ them. ..d oJmort 
experienced officers were very fax from being 
greatly delighted by the parade display of 
these new arrivals. No choice was left them, 
however, so off we set, bag and baggage, 
raw recruits and worn-out veterans, rather 
thankful than not upon the whole, upon 
having a line of marching men, of which we 
could not examine the accoutrements of the 
van and the rear at one and the same 
moment; an advantage which we have not 
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always possessed, you know, in some of our 
sorties. You have heard enough, dearly be-* 
loved," added the young maa, shaking bis 
head, as if conscious of having already dilated 
sufficiently on the subject, '^ of our exploits 
on this occasion, but you could not have 
heard before this morning of the most gal- 
lant deed that has been recorded for many a 
day, for it was only late last night that tii^ 
party concerned in it got back to head-quar- 
ters. There would be no use in my describ- 
ing all the minor particulars to you, for unless 
you had seen a little fighting in the bush 
with your own eyes, it would be impossible 
to make you comprehend it. But the upshot 
of the a£yr is this ; — our favourite old vete- 
ran. Captain Maclogan, one of the bravest 
fellows in the service, had been rash enough 
to follow a lot of rascally natives, who had 
got possession of the colours, right across a 
brook that would have swamped way fellow 
less like a giant thaa himself. His men, a 
score of them at the very least, seemed ready 
to foUow him, but not one of the set got half 
across the siaream before their discretion sent 
them back again. The old hero, however,. 
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was not doomed to die in a ditdi by himself, 
for in the very nick of time a stalwart young 
private of another company, seeing how the 
cajse stood) bel^onght him cleverly enough 
that there might be a better way of getting 
across a brook Hiatin wading through it, and 
thereupon, afber pausing for an instant as 
they say, to reconnoitre the gr<mnd, he took 
a vigorous run and cleared the stream at one 
noble leap. As to what happened afber, it is 
absolutely necessary to hear Captain Mac- 
logan himself describe it, in order either to 
understand, or believe the dauntless courage 
displayed by tiie young fellow when he over- 
took tiie party. And it is certain that the 
said yoimg fellow gives as fine an account of 
ilie old fellow as the old fellow does of him, 
and the best proof that they b<yth tspesk the 
truth is, that the colours have been marched 
back to the regiment in ,ihe highest style 
possible^ being only a very little draggled, 
and a ^t&tJ little torn." 

" And what have they done to reward the 
young soldier ?" said Lucy. 

" Why th^sre Is some little doubt a^d diffi- 
culty about that," Yqdidd Osq^tain Bumey, for 
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the young man is wounded, and therefore 
the malring him a corporal, or a sergeant, or 
anything of that sort is out of the question, 
because the brave veteran whose life he has 
saved will not permit his being taken to the 
hospital, and therefore, instead of promotion, 
Captain Maclogan has obtained his discharge, 
and has taken him to his own lodgings where 
he is nursing him as if he were his own son." 

" And so he ought," exclaimed Mrs. Wil* 
mot, adding, " Your story really is a beautl- 
fiil story, Captain Bumey, Fancy a young 
fellow, with his musket to cajry, too, taking 
such a leap as that, just for the slight hope 
of saving another man's life, and with such a 
terrible good chance of losing his own !" 

'' It was a fine action," said Lucy's &ther, 
''avery fine action* I hope the young man is 
not badly wounded ?" 

" No, not badly," was the reply, " it is 
only a flesh wound on the right arm, but he 
will not be able to draw his sword again for a 
week or two." 

'* Was this young man belonging to the 
. — regiment, which has recently arrived from 
iEurope P" said Mrs. Lamb^. 
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" Yes, ma'am/' replied the young officer, 
" and if there were a few more in it like him, 
thej would soon acquire a name that would 
make their raw recruits forgotten. 
. " Do you happen to have heard his name, 
sir ?" rejoined Mrs. Lambert. 

" Do I happen to have heard it, my good 
lady !" It would have been a very strange 
hap if I had not, replied Captain Bumey, 
" for I don't believe that a single minute of 
the day passes in which it is not repeated by 
some one or other. His name is William 
Maurice." 

Mrs. Lambert bowed very civilly in return 
for this information; and she sighed, too^ 
poor soul, for there vxis a well-known name, 
which, if it had greeted her ear at that mo- 
ment, would have almost seemed to repay 
her for all she had endured. 

The next evening was the last she had to 
pass with her new but kind-hearted friends, 
before she was to embark upon her weary 
homeward voyage to England. When she 
entered the family sitting-room she found 
them again engaged in listening to Airther 
particulars respecting the same adventure 
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which hkd heen discussed the evening 
before. 

Ci^tain Bumey was now, however, re- 
counting what he had heard at the mess re- 
q>ecting the future prospects of the woxinded 
soldier; and these prospects, as he stated 
them, speared to be fuUy as romantic as the 
adventure which led to them. 

Ci^tain Maclogan, he said, was a bachelor, 
on the shady side of fifty, of good con- 
nexions, and of easy fortune; and it was 
currently reported that he declared it to be 
his intention to purchase a commission for 
his preserver with as little loss of time as 
possible. 

This report had, of course, created great 
interest and curiosity for the fortunate indi- 
vidual whose youthful prowess had been 
exerted in the service of one who was able to 
requite it so noUy. '' It is quite the &shion, 
I can assure yon, among the officers to go 
and call npon the young Mlow; and, of 
course, I have gone among the rest: and 
there he is, lying on Captain Madogan's 
sofi^ wrapped np in the old Scotchman's 
handsome dressing-gown, and looldng no 
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more like a common soldier than I to Her- 
wles/* 

" What does he look like ?" said Lucy, 
laughing. 

" Why, that is exactly the most curious 
thing of all," replied Bumey j " for I do 
assure you, without the slightest exaggera- 
tion, that he looks, and, what is more, that 
he speaks, too, exactly like a well-educated 
gentleman." 

TbB,t is very odd 1" said Lucy. 
Very odd indeed," said her father, smil- 
ing ; and adding, with an admonitory shake 
of the head, " Bumey 1 my dear fellow ! you 
are romantic." 

" Not an atom of it, upon my life and 
honour !" returned the young man, eagerly. 
" If you will let me, Mr. Wilmot, I will 
bring him here some evening, when the 
doctor has dismissed him ; and when you see 
him and converse with him I feel certain 
that you will agree with me." 

" Ask him to describe his person," said 
Mrs. Lambert, in a low whisper, to Lucy. 

The request was immediately complied 
with. 
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" Tell us exactly what he is like in ap-^ 
pearaace, Captain Bumey," said the yonng 
lady, with the authority of sl fiancee. 

'' He is like an extremely handsome young 
man. Miss Lucy — so handsome, that I will 
give you leave to declare, when you see him, 
which I am quite sure will be the truth, that 
you never saw any man so handsome before. 
He is under twenty; but he is very tall, and 
as athletic as any man of his age ought to 
be, though you would call him a slight young 
man at the first glance, on account of his 
great height. His features are perfectly well 
formed ; his mouth and teeth peculiarly hand^ 
some ; his complexion clear, but rather dark 
than florid; and his hair, which, though not 
black, is very near it, curls naturally, but so 
close to his head as not in any degree to con- 
ceal its very peculiarly beautiful and intel* 
lectual formation. However, by far the 
handsomest, as well as the most peculiar 
features in his face, are his eyes, which, not- 
withstanding his dark complexion and hair, 
are of the very lightest blue, although the 
eye-lashes, which are very long, and com- 
pletely T)lack, give a general effect to his 
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countenaace which might deceive one into 
thinking that he had dark eyes/* 

While Captain Bumey was rapidly and 
eagerly giving this description, Mrs. Lam^ 
bert kept her eyes immoveably fixed upon 
him. with an expression that was perfectly 
indescribable ; for it varied from moment to 
moment; at one time seeming to express 
the most vehement and concentrated anger, 
and in the next, beaming upon him with a 
look of such deep affection, that one might 
have fancied her first movement would be to 
enfold him in her arms, and press him to 
her heart. 

The moment he had finished, she stood 
up, and, walking round the table to the 
chair he occupied, she stood before it, and 
fixing her large eyes sternly upon him, she 
said, "Tou have, either by some secret 
means, which I know not how to trace, ob- 
tained a description of his person, or else 
you have seen him yourself!'^ 

" To be sure, I have seen him myself, my 
good lady !" returned the young man, 
laughing, and looking at her with an ex- 
pression of drollery which seemed to indicate 

n3 
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a considerable degree of amusemeixt in con- 
templating her sublimely-tragic demeanour. 
" What is there so very extraordinary in my 
having seen him r 

" Nothing !'' she replied, evidently endea- 
vouring to compose herself, " nothing ! If 
you could but tell me that his name was 
Bixley !" 

"But I can't tell you that, Mrs. Lam- 
bert,'' replied the young man, ''for he has 
told us all that his name is Maurice." 

" May he not, from some motive or other, 
have changed his name?" suggested Mr. 
Wihnot. 

"Ybs!" exclaimed Mrs. Lambert, vehe- 
mently ; '' £>r many, many reasons he might 
have done it 1" And as she said this, she 
trembled so violently from head to foot, that 
Lucy, springing from her chair, hastily 
pushed it towards her ; while Captain Bur- 
ney, seizing her hy the arm, placed her in 
it ; a very well-timed act of kindness ; for, 
without it, the unfortunate Mrs. Lambert 
would unquestionably have measured her 
length upon the floor. 

A few moments, however, sufficed not 
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only to restore the fidnting woman to life 
and reason, but to surest to the bystanders 
a probable, and very satisfactory solution of 
the mystery which had produced so vehe* 
ment an effect upon her. 

"I will bet anything you please that the 
young man has changed his name/' said one. 

'^It is the most likely thing in the 
world!" exclaimed another. 

"It ia exactly what luqjpens nine times 
out of ten/' said Captain Bumey, "when a 
lad taikes a freak for enlistmg which he 
thinks would not be approved at home." 

And Lucy gently whispered in the ear of 
her protegie^ " Do not let your hopes over- 
power your strength, dear Mrs. Lambert, 
after enduring despair so patiently." 

" You are right, my dear child !" replied 
Mrs. Lambert, with suddenly-recovered firm- 
ness ; " I at this moment feel as sure as if I 
had already seen him, that William Bbdey 
is found 1 — ^Tou do not know, you cannot 
guess, all the consolation which this per- 
suasion brings with it 1" 

She was silent for a few moments, and 
every one present was too much occupied 
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and interest in watching the effect of this 
newIy*bom hope on the countenance and in 
the demeanour of the altered being before 
them to disturb her meditations. 

At length, she said, with the propitiating 
smile which had so rarely visited her feattcres 
since she had been parted from her nurslings, 
" It is to Captain Bumey I must now. look 
for procuring me the means of meeting 
William. An unknown poor woman might 
probably be refused admittance by the ser* 
vaats of the gentlemaa who ha« afforded my 
dear boy an asylum, — Will you contrive, 
sir. to procure me adimttance? Miss Lucy 
shall thank you for it, if you will?" 

" Yes, Mrs. Lambert^ I will contrive it," 
replied Captain Bumey, gaily. " The only 
difficulty that I see in the business being 
respecting the time at which your introduc- 
tion shall take place. I don t think we can 
attempt it to-night, because I know that 
Captain Maclogan is to have one or two of 
the officers with him to-night, who were 
almost as anxious as you are to be intro- 
duced to, our young hero, William Maurice." 

" Well, then I " returned Mrs. iiambert. 
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with a sigh, " I must wait as patiently as I 
can for to-morrow 1 " 

'' And yet I am afraid that the delay may 
be very inconvenient to you, Mrs. Lambert," 
he replied, " on account of the early hour at 
which the English-bound vessel sails to-mor- 
row. You will scarcely be able to satisfy 
yourself on the question of his identity before 
you ought to be on board." 

" I do not mean to go on board at all, 
Captam Bumey," replied Mrs'. Lambert, in a 
tone of the most undoubting decision. 

" Do you indeed trust so implicitly to my 
description ? " said Bumey, in a tone of min- 
gled interest and surprise. " If I have in 
any way deceived you, Mrs. Lambert, I 
should never forgive myself." 

" No, no, no, you have not deceived me," 
said she, looking at him with a very friendly 
smile, " neither have you been deceived your- 
self, my dear young gentleman. Tou saw 
him, such as he is, and you described him 
with admirable exactness, exactly as you saw 
him. I do not believe that any one could 
paint in words such a portrait as you have 
given us of William from fancy. You have 
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seen him, Captain Burney, and you have seen, 
him here ; and that is enough to make me 
lay my head upon my pillow, and sleep 
better thfoi I have slept for many a weary 
month/' 

'' But your passage-money, Mrs. Lambert ? 
Will you not endeavour to get back your 
passage-money ?" 

" No, Captain Bumey," she replied, " I 
do assure you, that my passage-money is of 
no consequence. Perhaps, sir, I am richer 
than you think for — at any rate, I am a 
great deal richer than William will expect 
me to be ; and I have so much to think of 
just at this moment, that I must beg of you 
not to mention the passage-money.'' 

AH this was said with a look and manner 
so perfectly unlike anything they had ever 
witnessed in her before, that there was not a 
single individual in the party who did not 
feel a sort of vague suspicion that she was 
seized with fever, and was already becoming 
light-headed. 

Mrs. Wilmot came to her, and gently 
taking her hand, pressed her fingers upon her 
pulse. 
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Mrs. Lambert looked up into her face with 
a smile, but did not interrupt the operation. 
" You think I am delirious, my dear lady?" 
said she, very quietly, " and it is very pos- 
sible that my head may be very strongly 
affected by this sudden change from despair, 
to something which I feel to be stronger 
than hope. But do not be alarmed for me. 
People never, I believe, suffer seriously in 
their health from being too happy." 

" That is very true, Mrs. Lambert," said 
the good man of the house, in a voice that 
carried authority with it. '* But if happiness 
is not likely to injure health, disappointment 
may. Tou must excuse me for being so 
peremptory, Burney, but I will not let Mrs. 
Lambert go to bed till this question of the 
young man's identity is settled upon sur^ 
evidence than your animated description. 
You must go immediately to Captain Mac* 
logan, and state the case exactly as it stands, 
not forgetting this good lady's intended de- 
parture to-morrow; having done this, ask 
him, with my compliments, whether he will 
permit you to bring her to the room occupied 
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by the wounded soldier. One glance will 
suMce to settle the question, so he will not 
be disturbed for more than a minute, if our 
poor friend's hopeful fimcy has deluded her. 
And if she is right in her notion, Captain 
Madogan will doubtless be as glad as any of 
us to procure for his protegee the great comfort 
of seeing an old acquaintance." 
• " I will do your errand without wasting a 
single moment in unnecessary formalities/' 
replied the young man/springing towards the 
door, which was closed behind him before 
the trembling Mrs. Lambert appeared to be 
fully aware of the nature of his embassy. 

" What is he gone to do ?'* said she, look- 
ing anxiously in the fece of Lucy, who was 
affectionately hanging over her. " Is he going 
to tdl him that they have found out his real 
name? Do not let him say that ! If he 
choose to have his name known, he would 
have told it himself, you know." 

•'No, no, dear Mrs. Lambert," repUed 
Lucy, " Bumey is not going to say anything 
about his name. He is only going to ask 
leave for you to go there to satisfy yourself 
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by looking at him whether you are right in 
fancying that he is the young man for whom 
you are so much interested/' 

''And you think it possible that I may 
see him to-night?" cried Mrs. Lambert, 
starting from her chair, and appearing, as if 
by magic, to recover all the strength and 
firmness of her character. 

'' I am not often so pitifully weak as I must 
have appeared to you to-night, Mrs. Wilmot," 
she continued. " It was the sickening feding 
of uncertainty which overwhelmed me. Is 
thedistencelong?" she continued, fi^ her 
eyes with a sort of resolute steadiness on the 
door, as if determined to seize the answer 
which the messenger would bring, even 
brfore he could deliver it. 

"Not ten steps," repUed Mr. Wilmot, 
contemplating her tall figure, her firm de- 
meanonr. and her fine eager eye with great 
interest. 

" Bumey will be here in a moment, and 
before five more have passed over you, all 
your doubts will be solved." 

Mrs. Lambert was clad exactly as if sitting 
in her own apartment, save that she had a 
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large shawl over her Bhoulders. She now 
prepared herself for her expedition by wrap- 
ping this shawl over her head, while at the 
same moment she advanced towards the 
door, and stationed herself beside it in such a 
manner as not to impede its opening, '' At 
least sit down, Mrs. Lambert," said Lucy, 
kindly, and at the same timeplaxjmg achair 
for her beside the door. But before she 
could either accept or decline it, Captain 
Bumey re^ippeared, and upon her laying her 
hand upon hia while she raised her speaking 
eyes to his &ce, he replied to the perfectly 

passing it under his own, while he .nodded to 
the rest of the party, exclaiming, " Old 
Maclogan is a trump! He says the good 
lady shall be as welcome as flowers in May/' 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Mrs. Lambsrt made no attempt to speak 
during the short and rapid walk which took 
her from the dwelling of Mr. Wihnot to that 
of Captain Maclogan, and yet she felt as if 
one short question might enable her to learn 
all she sought to know ; but she had literally 
no breath to utter it. And for some reason 
OT other Captain Bumey was as silent as her- 
self, so that when they stood before the door 
of the apartment at which her companion 
stopped, and knocked, the words * come in V 
which were uttered in return, caused the 
trembling woman as vehement an emotion as 
the word ' fire !' might have done had she 
been tied at a stake to be shot. 

The movement by which Captain Burney 
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obeyed this command was not a slow one, for 
in the next instant Almeria Lambert stood 
within a few feet of a so& upon which lay a 
lengthy individual, whose head was in such 
deep shadow, and the features so nearly con- 
cealed by the cushions, and by the hand on 
which he was leaning, that it was not the 
first glance which sufficed, as she had pre- 
dicted, to satisfy all her doubts in a moment. 

But if the recumbent figure was in a great 
degree concealed from sight, it was not pre- 
vented from seeing, aad while Mrs. Lambert 
was bending forward to ascertain, if possible, 
who it was that thus lay stretched before 
her, she suddenly found herself very firmly 
encircled by the tight grasp of a stalwart left 
arm, and her name pronounced in accents 
which made it quite unnecessary that any 
Airther discovery should take place. 

It would be both a difficult and unneces'- 
sary task to attempt describing the feelings 
of either party at this recognition* To poor 
William it was scarcely less welcome than 
to the enterprising woman who had dared, 
and endured so much to obtain it. 

The grateful warm-hearted Captain Mac- 
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logan, who had been still in his dining-room 
and alone when Bnmey called upon him, not 
only granted the mysterious old lady's re- 
quest for an interview, but determined to 
enjoy the discovery scene that was likely to 
follow upon it, without destroying the fine 
effect of it by giving his young guest any 
hint of what was about to happen. Had 
his well-beloved preserver been less safely 
advanced towards recovery from all inflam* 
matory effects from his wound, the giateM 
veteran would not have thus indulged his 
taste for romance; but as it was, he knew 
there would be no danger, and thought there 
might be much interest, from the scene. 
Nor was he disappointed, for it is rare that 
two human beings not bound together by 
the ties of blood, or the tender passion, 
could meet with such evident symptoms of 
delight on both sides. 

" It is your mother, William," said the 
old officer, advancing afber the &rst accolades 
were over, . to welcome his stately-looking 
giiert with both Ids hands. '' I am sure," 
he added, " that she is your mother, first, 
because she has foxind you out with such 
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frankness, confessed that the rage iato which 
his father's taunting and cruel treatment 
had thrown him, led him to resolve that he 
would leave his home, and see whether the 
stranger world would treat him as harshly as 
his own &ther had done. 

** The leaving my dear, dear Helen,'' said 

he, " wafi terrihle to think of; hut I felt 

afraid of myself, Sarah Lamhert, and I 

thought that I might run the risk of giving 

her more pain hy staying than hy going. 

And the leaving you, too, my dear and 

always kind friend, was dreadful too; hut 

not hoth these sorrows together, nor yet the 

fear of all the destitute misery which lay 

hefore me, appeared so terrihle in my eyes 

BB the thought of living under the roof of a 

man who called himself my &ther, and who 

could speak in such terms of my unhappy 

mother ! In short, Sarah Lamhe];|, right or 

wrong, I suddenly made up my mind to 

endure my condition at the Warren House 

no longer. You know all the rest of my 

adventures, which, perhaps, you think may 

have ended hetter than I deserved. And 

now then tell me how it comes to pass that 
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I have the immense happiness of seeing you 
here? Where have you l^ft my darling 
Helen? How comes it that you have left 
her, and ...» her fibther ?" 

''I should keep you up all night, my 
dear boy, if I attempted to answer all these 
questions at ftdl length, and you are looking 
a little too pale to make that a prudent 
measure," she replied. " And yet, William," 
she added, " I have much to tell that 1 am 
most anxious you should hear immediately, 
as it may be likely to influence your own 
projects very essentially. The event which I 
must first communicate is that which has led 
to all the rest. Your fisither is dead, William!" 

''Dead! Mrs. Lambert? My father 
dead ! " exclaimed the young man, the 
happy calm of his aspect being metamor- 
phosed into a look of horror. " Why I left 
him a few short months ago triumphant in 
health, and rampant in strength, and the 
uncontrolled power of using it ! Dead 1 I 
cannot believe it. What oould cause the 
death of such a man as that ? I never saw 
a human beiiig who in health and strength 
could be compared to him." 

VOL. III. E 
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"Nevertheless he is dead, William/' she 
replied in a toi^e of forced composure. 

" But how did he die, Sarah Lambert ? " 
reiterated William. ''TeU me aU. the cir- 
cumstances — all the particulars about it. I 
think it wiU be long before I shall bring 
myself to beheve that this most unlikely 
event has come to pass. Dead! Sarah? 
Actually dead P If indeed this be really so, 
teU me how did it come to pass P Was it an 
accident P Had his wild boating anything 
todowithitP" 

"I should have thought, William," re- 
plied Mrs. Lambert quietly, " that your first 
anxiety would have been for Helen. Is not 
my having left her, as it should seem, alone, 
more extraordinary than the death of any 
mortal man, let him have been as healthy as 
he might P *' 

" True ! Gracious teaven ! What was 
he to me, compared to Helen P But as to 
my fimcying that you left her alone, don't 
you know, Sarah Lambert, that it is as 
impossible for me to suspect it as for you 
to do it P No, no ! I am not afraid of 
your having left Helen alone — ^moreover I 
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dare say I can guess where she is. It is 
the kindness of the dear good Boltons which 
left you at liberty to look after the runaway ! 
Have I not guessed rightly, Sarah ? " 

" Quite rightly in believing firmly in 
their constant kindness, my dear boy. But 
you have a strange tale to listen to, William. 
I will preface it, however,, by telling you at 
once, that you have no need to be anxious 
about your sister. She has inherited a very 
noble fortune from her father, and is living 
under the protection of an excellent family 
who were her father's near relations.'' 

" Was my father really very rich, Sarah 
Lambert?" said William, looking at her 
with an air of great surprise, and a little as 
if he doubted the correctness of her informa- 
tion. 

"Do you call the having an income of 
above eight thousand a-year being rich ? " 
was her reply. 

" Eight thousand a-year | Do you know, 
Sarah, that the seeing you sitting there 
close before me, when I have been 90 lately 
thinking that we should never, neve^r meet 
again — ^the seeing you there, and the hearing 

E 2 
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you make such very extraordinary state- 
men^ by way of giving me a narrative of 
facts, makes me feel very suspicions about 
the state of my bead. I know I was de* 
lirious the night after I received my wound, 
for the surgeon told me so, and upon niy 
word I am beginning to suspect that I 9m 
falling back into the same condition again." 

" No, my dear boy ! There is no delirium 
either on your side, or mine. Your father's 
whole life was a wild and wicked romance, 
William, and his living in the humble style 
which he did at the Warren House was a 
part of it." \ 

'' But in his will, then, he disclosed his 
real condition, and confessed i^t Helen was 
his heiriBss ?" said he. 

" He did," she replied. 

" And did he name me in his will, Mrs. 
Lambert ?" demanded the young, soldier, but 
in an accent which spoke more of scorn than 
of hope. 

"No, William! he did not," was the 
reply. ' 

" I rejca^-to hear it 1 Truly and heartily 
do I rejoice," rejoined the young man, with a 
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look and tone that most honestly proclaimed 
his sincerity. " It would have galled me," 
he added, " had it been my fete to go through 
life living upon a bequest from a man I had 
mjured by thinking worse of him than he 
deserved. I shall have no such burden upon 
my conscience now; and trust me, Sarah 
Lambert, I shall work my way through life 
with a lighter heart for it." 

" I can easily believe that possible, my 
dear boy," was her reply. 

" And you, Sar^h? What did this rich 
man do for you, in return for your having 
So carefully watched over his neglected 
heiress:" 

" In that matter, William, my conscience 
may rest as tranquilly as yours," she replied, 
almost with a smile. " In truth," she added, 
after the pause of a moment, ** I should have 
been by no means weU pleased if I had found 
that he had provided liberally for me in his 
wiU." 

" But how have you contrived to get here, 
my dear, faithful, tender-hearted Sarah Lam- 
bert ?" he resumed. 

" I came here at the Queen's cost; but I 
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believe those who coiue at their own, have a 
heavy sum to pay." 

" How did you contrive to manage this, 
my dear old Mend ?" 

" 1 did not make the voyage in a very ex- 
pensive style, William," she replied. " More- 
over I am myself become, by a lucky chance, 
considerably more wealthy than I was when 
you ran away from me ; I will explain how 
this happened when we are more at leisure. 
But before I bid you good night, my dear boy, 
you must tell me why it was that you took 
it into your head to change your name ? 
You little guessed when you did it, my dear 
William, the miserable heart-breaking dis- 
appointment of which it would be the cause 
to your poor nurse." 

"Had I guessed that it would have pro- 
duced any such effect, I would not have done 
it," he replied, but as no such objection 
suggested itself, my reason for it seemed a 
very good one. You know, I believe, that in 
the last interview which I ever had with my 
father, he informed me, in no very soothing 
terms, that I had no right to his name ?" 

" I know it ! I know it !" returned Mrs. 
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Lambert, her brow contracted into a frown, 
which spoke more sympathy for the suffering 
produced by that scene than any words could 
have done. 

" Then, can you wonder that in my very 
soul I swore I never would be known by it," 
he replied. " It was part of the temptation 
to the step I took." 

" And why did you choose the name of 
Maurice, my dear William ?" 

" You do not know that it was the name 
of my poor mother, or you would scarcely 
ask that question," he replied. 

" Indeed I should not ! I never heard her 
name. How did it become known to you ?" 
said she. 

The young man remained silent for a mo- 
ment. His eyes were fuU of tears, and his 
heart of emotion, too strong to permit his 
answering immediately. At length he said, 
" I have two Httle books, Mrs. Lambert ; 
her name, ^Selina Maurice,' is written in 
both. They were put into my hands, and 
given to me by that most angelic of human 
beings, Helen s mother. * Keep these little 
books, dear William,' she said, ' and love 
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than for your mother's sake. That is her 

name written by her own hand, and of course 

yon will love it» my dear boy V That angel 

woman, Mrs. Lambert, conld not have been 

much more happy than my unfortunate 

mother ! If I were wretch, enough to foi^t 

sJl her tender, pitying kindness to myself, 

methinks I should still remember the tone 

of voice in which she said *love tiiem for 

your mother's sake !' I did not understand 

it then, but I do now ; and can you wonder 

that at a moment when my unnatural fiither 

gave me so clearly to understand that I had 

no claim upon his protection, and no right 

to his name, I sbould deeply swear in my 

heart that I would no longer be supported 

by his mggard alms, nor ever acknowledge 

any other a^^Uation than what I derived 

fix>m my unfortunate mother ?" 

" No, dearest William !" she earnestly re- 
plied, ''I neither blame nor wonder; nay, 
now that my sufferings in consequence of it 
are over, I go much farther, for I very greatly 
approve and applaud the resolution you have 
taken. Adhere to it, my dear boy, firmly, 
and carefully too. Let us both foi^et for 
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the Aiture that we have ever, in any way, 
been linked with a name which we can 
neither of ns ever recall without pain/' 

" Agreed r replied William, eagerly. 
"Were it not still borne by my darling 
Helen, I would hug myself in the hope that 
I should never hear it pronounced agam." 

" And you may hug yourself in that hope 
stiU, William," returned Mrs. Lambert, " for 
your dear Helen no longer bears it. Among 
the other disclosures made by your father's 
wiU,^ we learnt that his name was Beauchamp ; 
and it is by that name you wiU have to 
address your sister when you meet — ^tiUsuch^ 
time, at least, as she shall have changed it 
by marriage." 

" I will never address her by any name, 
Sarah Lambert, till she shall have heard that 
which I now bear pronounced with honour ! 
Dearly as I love her; I would rather die 
without ever beholding her sweet fa<3e again 
than appear before her as the wretched refiise 
of her father's vices, with no claim upon her 
affection and esteem save that of my abject 
poverty.' 

These words were uttered not with vehe- 

E 3 
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mence, but with a steadfast sternness of pur- 
pose that made his old friend at once aware 
that he would keep his word. 

She did not immediately reply to him, but 
sat for a few moments with her head bent 
down, and her &ce covered by her hands, as 
if in deep meditation. 

At length she said, — "Perhaps you are 
right, William Maurice ! And yet, only a 
few short minutes ago the most earnest wish 
of my heart was that I should find means to 
bring you and your sister together with as 
little delay as possible I But I honour your 
pride, for it is of a noble quality, and I honour 
your self-reliance, which is ftdly justified by 
the opening of your unaided career. So be it 
then, dearest William! so be it! Your 
meeting will be of more unmixed happiness 
if it be waited for till she shall have heard 
you spoken of as I have already heard you 
spoken of here." 

" Alas ! dear Sarah Lambert," repKed the 
young man, smiling, " how can I reasonably 
hope for such another happy chance as that 
to which this lucky scratch is owing ?" 

" And I may say alas ! also, my dear boy. 
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aa I think of the perilous nature of the war- 
&re in which you are engaged, and the too 
frequent chances you are likely to have of 
proving that your heart, and your arm, too, 
are more likely to he useM in the strife than 
those of most men," she replied. 

"That is only hecause there have been 
many moments in my young life, though you 
knew it not, my dear Sarah, when I would 
very gladly have risked its sudden termina- 
tion against a very sHght glimmer . of hope 
that I might change my miserably degraded 
condition ! But if I should have the blessed 
luck to get hits and honour, in consequence 
of the sudden fit of rage which led to my 
escapade from the Warren House, what a 
superlatively lucky fellow I ought to consider 

myself! If my , if Mr. Eixley, as he 

called himself, had happened to die the night 
before he insulted my mother's memory, in- 
stead of the night after, I should never have 
saved dear old Maclogan's life, but have re- 
mained to become a pensioner on the bounty 
of my rich sister ! I thank heaven for my 
well-timed fit of fdry !" 

" Well timed !" thought Mrs. Lambert, 
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with a stifled grosn. " So timed, thou poor 
unoonscioiis boy, as to have brought upon 
tfay innocent head the imputation of having 
murdered him !'' 

But her &ce was again covered with her 
hands, and William saw not its expression. 

In the next moment, however, she had 
completely recovered herself^ and it was with 
a perfectly tranquil accent that she said as 
she rose from her chair, " We must be prudent, 
dearest! You have too much colour ifi 
your cheeks now, instead of too little ! Good 
night! good night! To-morrow we will 
contrive to meet again/' 

He wrung her hand affectionately — ^and 
so they parted. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

That such a youth as we have described 
William Maurice, in such a country as India, 
and under such circuiastances as those in 
which we left him at the end of the last 
Chapter — ^that such a one should speedily be- 
come not only an officer but a very distin- 
guished one, can surprise no one. 

The interest of his grateftd, warm-hearted, 
and somewhat influential old friend. Captain 
Maclogan, was not without its use, for many 
a daring act, and many a brave deed, the 
fame of which might have reached the Horse 
Guards but slowly, without his zealous acti- 
vity in assisting its transmission, were all 
made to tell very eflPectually in his favour. 

No soldier of fortune could, indeed, have 
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more in his favour than the hitherto seem- 
ingly ill-starred William Manrice. A frame 
of very remarkable strength and activity ; 
health, which neither fatigue nor climate 
had apparently any power to affect ; • the 
dauntless courage, which is only found when 
constitutional fearlessness is united with 
great moral firmness ; and that ardent desire 
for &me which, in his profession, at least, 
can scarcely be classed as ^ that last infirmity 
of noble minds,' for which Milton bespeaks 
indulgence, rather than applause ; all these 
qualities together, joined to brilliant intelli- 
gence, and an almost irresistible charm of 
person and manner, produced, during the 
next half dozen years of his life, a result, 
the particulars of which must be given here- 
after. 

But, before we thus leave him to fight 
his way to fortune, one short conversation 
between himself and his umwhile nurse 
must be recorded. 

Not many weeks had elapsed, after these 
strangely-paired friends had been re-united, 
before WiUiam was sufficiently recovered 
from his woimd to permit his following Cap- 
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tein Ifoclogan upon anotiier bush-fighting 
expedition, as a volunteer. 

Almeria Lambert was not the sort of 
woman likely to dissuade him from such an 
enterprize ; on the contrary, she felt quite as 
strongly as he himself could do that danger 
must be the element through which alone he 
could hope to rise to distinction, and that, if 
the ardent hope which glowed within him, 
of obliterating the disgrace of his birth, 
by the nobleness of his life, could ever be 
achieved, it was only to be done by his own 
individual efforts, for that not all that his 
sister could bestow on him, if it amounted 
to the donation of half her estate, could place 
him before the eyes of his feUow-creatures in 
the position he wished to occupy. 

This conviction was so equally strong in 
the minds of both, that nothing like ar- 
gument, and scarcely anything like discus- 
sion, took place between them on the subject. 
Till she had seen William, as she now saw 
him, with the path to fame and honour 
visibly open before his eyes, the utmost 
extent of her hopes had seemed to be limited 
to finding and to keeping him in safety from 
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the terrible dangers which threatened him in 
consequence of the suspicions thrown upon 
him by. his father's death. 

But now, her hope and her ambition went 
much farther. No one Uving knew so weU 
as herself what was really the quality of his 
mind, and the strength of his chai^ter ; and 
this knowledge, joined to the circumstances 
in which she had found him, fdUy Justified 
the opinion ^ whioh she spe^J Ued, 
that she should be domg him better service 
by permitting him to pursue the career 
which happy accident had opened to him, 
than even by restoring him to the protection 
of his wealthy sister. 

For a moment she thought there might 
be a middle course, and that the affection and 
assistance of Helen might be made to ease, 
without impeding his career ; but the energy 
with which William pleaded for the privilege 
of entire freedom from all dependence upon 
his father's bequeathed wealth, even though 
it should reach him throi:^h the hands of his 
beloved Helen, obtained its object, and Al- 
meria Lambert consented to indulge him by 
keeping his very existence a secret, on con- 
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ditioii that he would promise that she herself 
should never lose sight of him. 

To the giving this promise, he made no 
sort of objection, provided, as he told her, 
laughingly, that her phrase was not to be 
quite literally interpreted. 

" For instance," said he, " I should be 
decidedly averse, my dearest Sarah Lambert, 
to you being au eye-witness to my exploits, 
whenever it shall happen that I am engaged 
sword in hand in slicing aud slashing my 
way through the bush, and the red-skinned 
defenders thereof.*' 

This protest was uttered with a smile ; 
and therefore it was with an effort to return 
the smile that Mrs. Lambert answered it. 

" No ! William ! No ! I do not mean to 
follow to the bush, but, nevertheless, my 
demand may be more literally interpreted 
than you may be inclined to think reason- 
able. Wherever it is possible I may be use- 
ftd to you, I shall be more than ready, more 
than willing, to follow you in person. No- 
thing that life has left could make me feel 
so nearly happy as being near you, and with 
you, when my being so could be of use, or 
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comfort. But the neoer hdng sight of you, 
for which I petition, has a different meaning. 
For many reasons of interest, many worldly 
reasons, my dear William, it is very de- 
sirable, and very important that I should be 
made acquainted with every step that you 
may take in life, before it is absolutely made. 
I do not mean about your falling in love, or 
marrying, or anything of that kind. In aU 
such cases, I think you would be the best 
judge; but what I particularly allude to is 
change of residence. Only promise me, that 
while I remain aUve you will never return 
to Europe without me, and then I shall be 
fiiUy satisfied." 

" And is .that really all that you want me 
to promise?" he replied. " Well then, I do 
promise it, my dear old nurse ; but a pretty 
sort of fellow you must think me, to fancy I 
would run off, and leave you behind !" 

" No, no, no ! " she replied. " But the 
time may come, William, when leave of ab- 
sence might make your return to England 
the most natural thing , possible, without 
your being accompanied by me. But this 
must never happen. Remember ! Never ! " 
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Such a promise was then gravely and 
affectionately given by the young soldier ; 
and Mrs. Lambert declared herself perfectly 
satisfied, and sufficiently at ease in spirit 
concerning him to enable her to resume 
again her Ainctions of attending to all his 
wishes, and forestaUing all his wants, which 
she did with as much quiet thoughtfulness, 
and business-like regularity, as if she had 
still been the horme of the Warren House. 

It was not, however, quite without a feel- 
ing of repugnance, that William found him- 
self, altogether dependant for his daily bread 
upon the bounty of his ci-devant nurse ; and 
this feeling would have been deeper, and 
more painful still, if he had beeli less capable 
of understanding the devoted affection of his 
benefactress. Not many words, however, 
passed between thein on the subject, before 
they both seemed to forget that there could 
be any mixture of pain in the circumstances 
of their union. Once, and once only, Wil- 
liam uttered an exclamation, expressive of 
mortification and regret, upon seeing her 
return to the lodging they occupied together, 
with the materials necessary for furnishing 
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his rather defective wardrobe, with sundry 
articles of which he veiy decidedly stood in 
need. 

Her only answer at the moment was 
given by a few silent tears ; and as this was 
not a weakness which often came upon her, 
it struck him the more forcibly. " My 
dearest Sarah Lambert!" he exclaimed, '' I 
never saw you weep before ! What have I 
said that could so pain you?" 

" Nothing, William !" she replied, " no- 
thing of which I have any right to complain. 
Nor do I complain, dearest ! I only lament 
that I can never hope you to feel as if I were 
worthy of being your mother !" 

This was tiie first and the last discussion 
that ever took place between them, respect- 
ing the pecimiary relation in which they 
stood to each other, but it sufficed to remove 
all imeasy feelings on the subject from both. 
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CHAFFEE Vni. 

We must now return to Beauchamp Park, 
reminding our readers that the narrative, 
since we left it, has been retrospective, and 
that an interval of rather more than six 
years had elapsed between the period at 
which we left William Maurice, at the end 
of the last Chapter, and that at which we 
had arrived when we dropped the thread of 
his sister s story, in order to follow him in 
his bold eflfort to escape from a tyranny at 
home too painfiil. to be endured. 

When we left Helen, in order to foUow 
her brother, she had nearly reached her 
twenty-second birthday, and had just given 
a very brilliant fancy ball, partly to please 
her weU-beloved cousin Henry, but prin- 
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cipally, it must be confessed, for the purpose 
of dressing her cousin Anne to her heart's 
content, in order to prove to the ahready 
captivated Lord Lympton that she could 
look stiU more lovely, and stiU more irre- 
sistibly enchanting, than he had ever yet 
seen her. 

Nor had Helen any reason to doubt the 
successfiil effect of this very feminine ma- 
noeuvre ; for, considerably ere the waxen 
tapers had began to fade before the light of 
day, the young man had very expKcitly de- 
clared to his fascinating partner, that he 
neither would, nor could, live without her ; 
and she, on her part (being, to confess the 
truth, as heartily in love as himself) had 
very sweetly assured him that she had not 
the least wish that he should make the ex- 
periment; provided always, that the papas 
and mammas on both sides made no par- 
ticular objection to the course he seemed to 
prefer. 

H^ the amiable young nobleman been 
somewhat less of a spoiled son and heir, it is 
possible that the advantages attending a 
more brilliant connexion might have oc- 
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carred to his parents; but, as it was, his 
earnest assurances that he never could love 
any other woman as much as he loved Anne 
Eixley, was received as being so perfectly 
unanswerable a refutation to all objections, 
that preparations for the marriage were set 
about with as little delay as possible. Most 
certainly there can be no instance on record 
in which the course of true love ran more 
smooth, or was enlivened by a more brilliant 
atmosphere around it; for not only Bothe- 
well Castle and Beauchamp Park became 
animated from garret to cellar with joyous 
preparations for the wedding, but the whole 
neighbourhood became more or less en- 
Kvened by it ; for all the party-giving por- 
tion of the population seemed to think it a 
duty incumbent upon them to give either a 
fine dinner or a fine dance, for the express 
purpose of giving the happy young couple 
an opportunity of making love before the 
eyes of their friends and acquaintance. 

And then came the bright and brilliant 
wedding ; and then the delightful little tour 
upon the Continent, and the happy return 
to dear, beautiful BotheweU Castle, where 
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one wing had been splendidly fitted up for 
the young couple, who were to make it their 
home whenever it pleased them so to do. 

All this happiness was not witnessed, even 
by my sober-minded heroine, without as 
much sympathy as sufficed to make her 
happy toO; as ha{^y, at least, as she 
thought she ever could be in this lower 
world of ours. And assuredly, notwith- 
staading the sorrow aaxd disappointment 
which had fallen upon her, there was much 
in her situation to bring happiness to such a 
mind as hers. 

She had learnt to be quietly and comfort- 
ably aware, that the imtoward accident of 
her having been bom had not proved of any 
very serious injury to her uncle's family, and 
this was a great comfort to her. She 
might even, perhaps, have taught herself to 
feel happy still, had- it not been for the long 
and frequent visits oiT George Harrington at 
the house of his father. But these visits 
were very hostile to her peace. He always 
spoke of Speedhurst Abbey, indeed, as a re- 
sidence he greatly admired, and for which he 
felt much partial attachment ; nevertheless, 
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it was clearly evident that he liked his 
&ther's little parsonage better ; for it rarely 
happened that he ever came there with the 
avowed intention of staying one week, with- 
out remaining for three or fonr ; nay, even 
when, as not unfrequently happened, either 
his mother or his father, accompanied by 
one of his sisters, had established themselves 
at Speedhurst, as his guests, their visit sel- 
dom came to an end without his galloping 
across the coimtry in the interval, to inquire 
concerning the health and welfare of those 
who had been left at home. 

Helen neither was, nor could be insensible 
to all this, any more than she was to the en- 
during sentiment in her own bosom which 
taught her to understand it ; but she gravely 
schooled herself into the belief that time 
would cure them both of the weakness of 
wishing for an union against which there 
were obstacles insurmountable, and which, 
though they might be concealed, could never 
be removed. 

Poor Helen ! all this time she strove hard 
to be reasonable, and sometimes, though not 
always, enjoyed the consolation of believing 
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that she was so; but yet she might very 
easily have been convinced of the reverse, 
had some happy accident led to a discnssicm 
of any snbiect approachinfir the biufbear 
virion wMdx keptXm «3». 

Bat months and months went on, without 
any such lucky accident occurring, and with- 
out their advancing a single inch on either 
side towards a better understanding of each 
other. 

Her valued old friend, Mr. Phelps, too, 
found all his philosophical speculations com>- 
pletely at fault. He had quite abandoned 
his notion that she was in love with her 
cousin Henry, from the time that he had 
witoe»«d Z joyous sympathy with which 
She entered into his feelings when his regi- 
ment was ordered to Ireland; but he only 
gave up this idea to make room for another. 
If Helen was not in love with her cousin, 
she certainly must be in love with George 
Harrington. But, if so, why did she not 
marry him? As to George Harrington's 
being in love with her, he had long ago 
made up his mind on that point ; for, in the 
first place, he considered this result of their 
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Sequent meetings' as inevitable, and^ in the 
next^ Jie had seen with his .eyear; and omde^ 
stood with his heart, quite enough to con- 
Yisioe Mm thai there vwu no room for doubt 
•on that point. 

But he was doomed, good man, to- be 
puzzled for a whiles longer ; for, though the 
^equentc and very delightfdl conrj^aniomship 
.betweesn - ' hims^ and the fair mistress ^of 
BeMchamp Park coafeaued to be enjoyed by 
them bafekas much as? ever; there never was 
the.l^a^t approach made on either side td- 
.wards. explainii^ the mystery. 

This state of thmgtf tormented him con^ 
sideraUy,:and he had very nearly made up 
,fais. mind to ask her in 'good set terms why 
^she did not marry George Harrington, when 
several circumstafiiees occurred which led 
-him to think that it inight "be; ^as • well to 
-deby tids direct mode ^f esavminaticm.' a laitib 
^nger^ * . . .. : 

HeBr:v Eisdey had not beein many moiy&s 
4uaxS ia Jielaad when tha ^e^ ^ 
Otiards to which he waa attached was! re- 
caBed .to England ; and; sooa alberwarcte^ ja 
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short leave of alMence was accorded him, 
for the purpose of paying a visit to his 
family. 

One of the devices which George HiEurring- 
ton put in action, in order the more ra- 
tionally to account for his so frequently for- 
saking his own splendid residence, while he 
occupied the identical little apartment in his 
other's house which had been allotted to 
hiTn in his boyhood, was the mixing himself 
as much as possible in all the visiting in his 
father's neighbourhood, and promoting, by 
every means in his power, the frequency of 
these neighbourly meetings. 

The hope, nay, pretiy[nearly the certainty, 
of meeting Helen upon these occasions was, 
of course, his primal motive for this ; but it 
was not the only one, as was made evident 
by the readiness with which he accepted in- 
vitations for many dinner-parties to whidi 
no ladies were admitted. The real state of 
the case was, that his existence was so posi- 
tively painfrd to him whepi he was too far 
distant to feel that the passing day, or the 
coming morrow, might be cheered by seeing 
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Ler, if only durmg the fast-fleeting momentfi 
of a morning visit, that the avoiding it was 
the end and object of all he did. 

The only individual of his family who had 
any suspicion of this was his sister Agnes ; 
but it was rarely that he indulged himself 
in speaMng of Helen even to her. The 
hearing her repeat her conviction that her 
simple:mannered, but very puzzling, friend 
stiU loved him, disturbed his tranquiUity 
more than it consoled him, for his own heart 
perpetually told him that it was so, notwith- 
standing the cruel steadiness with which she 
checked eveiy attempt he made to resume 
the tone of their former intercourse. 

His only source of steady hope lay in his 
persuasion, that if she did not love him she 
loved no one else ; and that time might teach 
her to feel that she was not wise in sacri* 
ficing a well-tried affection for such vague 
reasonings as she had given him reason to 
believe had dictated her refusal of his hand. 

Meanwhile he contrived to make his fre« 
quent abode at the parsonage assume a sort 
of systematic shape, which saved him the 
trouble of periodically accounting for it. He 
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hiiedsiables for coadi and saddle-harses, and 
eonverteda cirdevant iiliieAiBsni iato .a.coachr 
house : haying achieTed which> he disoovesefl 
that both his mbther ^and ^sisi^rB found so 
^Hieh comfi^t fron. tibe .nangeinent, ^ 
he conid not bear to think of depiivingthBm 
of it. 

Helen sawaQthis/aoid.miderstoodittoo:; 
bat still the miseiahle f edii^ Tested heavily 
upon her heart, i^t no attachment conld 
erer atone to sach a man as Gteorge Har^ 
rington f(^ fanning an alliance, any ciiscnm- 
stance of which eonld be considered as de- 
grading to him. 

It is tnie that six long years had passed 
since her separation firom her dear nnhappy 
bDother ; and that daring that long interval 
die had never eren been comforted or ter- 
rified by hearing of hiuL She remembered, 
also, for her unde had deemed it best to 
check her restless ^oits to obtain tidings of 
him, by making her, in some d^ree, ac- 
quainted with the result of the inquest held 
on her other's body, and of the suspicions 
that the ffight of her brother had fixed upon 
him, which though she totally disbelieyed. 
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she still remembered ; — but she felt in every 
fibre of her heart that he was her brother, 
her fondly-loved brother, still; nor could 
even the love of Gborge Harrington tempt 
her to endure the idea of placing herself in a 
position which might teach her to dread re- 
ceiving tidings of him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Thinqs were in this state when Henry 
Bixley returned from Ireland to Beauehamp 
Park. He had always been a fayourite in the 
neighbourhood; nor was he at all likely to 
be less so now, for erery month that had 
parsed oyer him since his destiny had been 
changed from what he greatly dreaded to 
what he greatly wished, had tended to im- 
prove him in many ways. 

He was very nearly as tall in stature, and 
as stalwart in limb, as his uncle of the 
Warren House ; and this, indeed, seemed to 
be the type of all the male descendants of 
the Rixley race. Nothing, therefore, was so 
favourable to their comeliness as a little mi- 
Utary drilling and deportment; and Henry. 
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who, when he had left his home, was only 
considered as a fine well-grown youth, re-» 
turned to it with the aspect and carriage of 
a military-looking and distinguished gentle- 
man. 

His sister's noble marriage, too, had cer-» 
tainly helped to make him an important 
personage in the neighbourhood; and the 
hunting-parties, dinner-parties, and dancing-* 
parties given in honour of his return were 
rather more numerous than could be con- 
veniently accommodated within the space of 
the three weeks during which he was to re-^ 
main at home. 

Had Anne Eixley been Anne Eixley stiU, 
ther6 can be no doubt that Helen BeatLchamp 
would have seized this occasion, asjoyfiilly 
as she had previously done all others of the 
s&me kind, to promote every opportunity of 
obtaining for her petted cousin the amuse- 
ments which she was so well fitted both to 
embellish and enjoy. But Lady Lympton 
wanted no such aid ; she was herself become 
tiie autocratic fiste-queen of the whole neigh* 
bourhood; and though she would joyfully 
have admitted her cousin Helen as an ally, 

f3 
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she had no want of h^ as a prune nmiister, 
the Lady Honom Onrtis being as <»pable 
as she was willing to fill the office. 
- And thus it happened that my soher- 
minded heroine was not unfrequently per- 
mitted to stay at home and read to her 
rhemnatic annt, without being accused of 
anything worse than excessive kindness and 
inconceivable sdf-denial. 

Kind she certainly was^ but seif-denying 
she was not. Had she at tins time learnt 
from good anthorily that Gecnrge Hasrrington 
was about to leave the neighbourhood wiiii 
no intention of returning to it, she migixt 
probably have felt a pang at her heart which 
she might have been puB^d' to expiain to 
herself satisfactorily, for she* was scarody 
aware, perhaps, how much of interest, if not 
of positive pleasure, was given to her exists 
ence by frequently seeing him. But the 
meeting him at a fine dinner-party, or at a 
crowded ball, gave her no pleasure whatever ; 
for in such scenes she was often inclined to 
reproach herself for not ; feeling as happy as 
she ought to be. 
' When she remembered her childhood, and 
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the many painAil scenes and the many pain- 
ful privations attending it^ and compared her 
present brilliant position with what had pre- 
ceded it, h^ heart reproached her with want 
of gratitude to heaven for the blessings she 
now enjoyed. 

And yet it was the memory of this hard 
and comfortless childhood that fiimished the 
images upon which her soUtary thoughts 
w^e most apt to dwell : and even when her 
heart was aching fix)m the conviction that she 
could never become the wife of George Har- 
rington without forfeiting her own esteem, 
and deserving to forfeit his also— eveu then, 
the bitterest pang which accompanied the 
thought of her brother arose from the idea 
that she might live and die without ever be- 
holding him again ! 

And it was in such moments as these that 
she felt it was better for her, when her axrnt 
had dismissed her for the night, to sit in her 
own room and weep alone, than to deck her 
face in smiles, and parade a ball-room. 

Henry Rixley, however, was not the only 
gay recruit who contributed at this time to 
enliyen the neighbourhood. Sir Bichard 
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Knighton, the son and successor of the late 
baronet of Knighton Hall, had recently fix^ 
his bachelor residence there ; and at the time 
that Henry returned to Beauchamp Park his 
house was enlivened by a party of young 
men, whom its owner had brought down 
with him from London to enjoy for a week 
or two the field-sports for which the neigh- 
bourhood was celebrated. 

Of course, wherever there was a ball or a 
hunt, Sir Bichard Knighton and his three 
gay guests were sure to be present ; but the 
dinners with which they were r^aled were 
enjoyed at the mansion oi their hospitable 
host, who declared his party too large to be 
led out on foragii^ expeditions, without risk- 
ing the imputation of taking unfair advan- 
tage of their numbers, for the purpose of 
laying waste the country. 

The bachelor dinners at Elnighton Hall, 
however, were repeated often ^enough to 
bring his guests sufficiently well acquainted 
with the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
to prevent their being looked upon or treated 
as stranger by any of his friends. 

The festivities of the neighbourhood, how- 
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ever, were by no means confined during this 
time to hunting, shooting, and dining; on 
the contrary, a sudden Inania for dancing 
seemed to seize all the young ladies in the 
vicinity of Knighton Hall ; and the male 
part of the population were weU pleased to 
content the females by indulging them, while 
they propitiated the favour of the party at 
Knighton Hall at one and the same time. 

It was on the morning after the first of 
these weU-timed dandng-parties that a quiet 
tSte-h'tSte betwieen Helen and her aunt 
Rixley was interrupted by the arrival of the 
two Miss Harringtons and their brother, who 
had rode over, as Jane Harrington declared, 
for the express purpose of assuring Miss. 
Beauchamp that she had lost by far the 
most agreeable party that had ever been 
given in the country by so foolishly choosing 
to stay at home the evening before. 

" Has not your cousin Henry told you 
what a perfect ball it was ? " demanded Jane 

" Not yet, dear Jane," replied Helen, " for 
I have not seen him. He set oflF to Eothe- 
well Castle before I was up, and as he is not 
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retumed yet, I presume he went to breaik&dt 
there." 

" And very right, too," replied the yonng 
lady, joyonsly clapping her hands. " I will 
bet yon what you like that he is gone there 
on purpose to make Lady Lympton give a 
hiHl before this glorious constellation has left 
our hemisphere. Just fiuicy four superbly 
handsoime young unmairied men in one 
house I And all such divine dancers, too ! 
Just fancy, devest Mrs* Bixley, the effect 
likely to be produced by such a phenomenon 
in a quiet neighbourhood like this ! " 

** Among the hearts of the. young ladies,, 
my dearP" said Mrs.. Eixley, laughing. 
." Is that what you mean ? " . 

" Yes, to be sure it is, my dear lady ! " 
replied Jane, gaily, " and by way of a sign 
and symptom of the §aid effect, just look at 
Agnes. She be^n to blush, as I dare say 
you observed, the very A^t moment that I 
mentioned the Knighton .Hall heroes, and 
her cheeks have been going on crescendo 
ever since. Just ask her, dear Helen, what 
she thinks of the msigmiicent Colonel some- 
body that she danced with twice, besides the 
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cotillon.' Or of the ^qoicdtely elegant and 
encdiantingly Ifliiguishing Cftptain whatVhis- 
name, who not only honotufed her by devoting 
himself thronghont an in^rminable polka to 
her service, but did her the still gt^ief 
honour of direoting his lorgnette towards 
her to the infinite advants^e of her (3om- 
ple^on during the supper, for she blushed 
thai, very much, as she blushes now.^' 

" Whatever happened to me at this famous 
ball must have been less overpowering in its 
effects than what happened there to you, 
Jane,"^ replied her sister, rather gravely, " for 
it is evident that something or other has 
completely turned your head/* 

" Upon my word, yoimg ladies," said 
Mrs. Eixley, laughing, '^ I begin vety se- 
riously to regret that I did not drive Helen 
amy from me. My only complaint against 
her is thait she-ls rather too reasonable for 
her age, and tkU defect might, very pro- 
bably, have been cured if she had accepted 
Mrs. "Wilcox's invitation for last night.' But 
do let me hear' yowr opinion of thes^ brilliant 
strangers, Mr. Harrington?^ 

" I must understand what you require of 
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me before I answer you, Mrs. Eixley/* replied 
Mr. Harrington, assuming a look of profound 
meditation. " Do you ask my opinion of 
their intellects, their acquirements, their 
mamiers, their persons, or their dress ? '' 

'' Your catalogue of qualities reaches a 
climax, Mr. Harrington, and let me hear 
you answer to the last, and most important 
artide first. How did you like their dress ?'' 
demanded the old lady, solemnly. 

'' Unimpeachable ! " he replied, in the same 
tone. 

" Now, 4Jien, go on to the rest," said she. 
** It does not matter so much, certainly, but, 
neyertheless, we must of course feel interested 
in every particular concerning those who 
have produced such conquering effects by 
ttieir presence/* 

"Dear Mrs. Rhdey! do not laugh at 
us so unmerdftdly ! " said Jane Harrington, 
looking a little ashamed of her ecstades, " but 
let George teU you in sober matter-of-fact 
style if the party assembled at Mrs. Wilcox's 
last night was not greatly eulivened by the 
presence of Sir Eichard Knighton, and his 
three bachelor guests.** 
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" The diflicuKy lies in treatmg such mat- 
ters-of-fact with sobriety," replied George. 
" However," he added, " I ¥nll, in all my 
best, obey yon, madam." Of Sir Bichard 
Knighton himself I need say nothing, for 
you have the- pleasure of knowing him al- 
ready. Of the three guests that he has 
now brought down to enliven Ms bachelor 
solitude, I should say, speaiking collectively, 
that they seem to have been selected for the 
purpose of displaying the striking eflfect of 
contrast. The least invidious way of class- 
ing them as first, second, and third, will be 
by taking the eldest as number one, and so 
on. I must begiu, therefore, with the gentle- 
man called Hackwood — Captain Hackwood, 
I think Elnightpn called him. He is still a 
young man, certainly not more than four or 
five and thirty, and is, I dare say, generally 
considered as handsome ; but no one, I 
should imagine, could ever have thought 
him so handsome as he evidently thinks 
himself. This is a disadvantage to him; 
at least it appeared so to me. What was 
your opinion upon this point, Agnes ? " 

" I do beg to assure you all, relatives and 
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Mends, that I did not consider Captain 
Hackwood's demeanour with sufficient at- 
tention to discoTer whether he thought him- 
self handsome or not/' replied Agnes, ear- 
nestly. 

"Your attention, perhaps, was engaged else- 
where, my dear," said the old lady, looking 
rather mischievous. 

The tell-tale cheeks of poor Agli^ again 
excited a smile fix>m her sister, but she only 
shook her head, and said nothing. 

" The next in review," resumed Mr. Har- 
rington, " was, if I mistake not, called 
Spencer, but I know nothing as to his 
rank or title, for I only heard Knighton 
call him 'Spencer,' and nothing more. Of 
him, I think, I may fairly say, that he neither 
was handsome nor thought him3elf so^ but 
he seemed to be possessed of a degree c^ 
vivacity which knew no bounds. It re^ 
peatedly appeared to me that he was danc- 
ing with two or three ladies at once, and 
if I may judge from the smiles, or rather, I 
should say, the laughter, with which his 
various partners replied to all he said, his 
wit must have been as brisk as his heels." 
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- *' And now then for the third portrait, 
G'eoi^/' said his eldest sister/with a fturtiye 
^ai«e at Agnes. 

" Yes, Jane ; I will endeavour to give the 
third portrait also, but it is by no means so 
easy a task as what has gone before it. The 
name- of th^ third gentleman, ladies, is Mau- 
xio^« Colonel Maurice, and most assuredly he 
iB as Httte like the other two as it is well 
possible to imagrde. I scarcely know why 
it is^ that I feel persuaded of his being 
younger . than either of the others^ for his 
complexion, which tnust always have been 
rather the Reverse of fidt, is now evideiitly 
^imbumt, and not lohly hai^ he the title of 
Colonel, but he decidedly looks like a man 
that has seen service. Nevertheless, I do 
not think he can be more than seven or 
cdght and twenty. He is superbly tall, and, 
in my esiimatum, sut,erbfy lurndsome also. 
And hete I feel that I must stop short, be- 
cause I am qtdte at a loss to explam, or even 
to express^ the sort of impression h<3 has 
mad^ upon me. I have a conviction, which 
is certainly an3rthing but reasonable, con- 
slidering that I know no more of him than 
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I do of the man in the moon, but, never- 
theless, I have a strong oonYiction that he 
is-to speak in pLun prose-worth meeting 
again." 

'' And is that all you can say of him after 
so magnificent a pre&ce P '' said Jane. 

" No/' replied her brother. " I can say 
something more for him. I can say that I 
should like Miss Beauchamp to see. him. I 
should like to hear her opinion of him." 

These words produced a strangely different 
impression upon Helen herself, and upon her 
friend Agnes. The first thought of Agnes 
might be rendered thus — " Well 1 I suppose 
he is cured at last ! If he were not, he could 
scarcely wish to set her upon a deliberate 
examination of the person and manners of 
Colonel Maurice ! " 

Whereas the first thought of Helen might 
be thus expressed. " Alas ! Not all my 
reserve, not all my care has prevented him 
from knowing that I love him still ! " 

The visit did not last much longer, for 
botlr the sisters were fiilly bent upon making 
many other visits ; partly for the purpose of 
learning what other people thought about 
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all that had occupied their own thoughts so 
much, and partly in the hope of learning 
that the delightful party of the previous 
evening was likely to be assembled some- 
where or other at no distant date, and at no 
distant spot. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The two Miss Harringtons were not tlie 
only persons who admired the gaests at 
Knighton Hall sufficiently to desire to see 
more of them ; and the consequence of this 
was, as they had hoped, that many more 
very delightM balls followed that which had 
first introduced them to the neighbourhood. 

Nor did Helen feel at all disposed to be 
less hospitable on this occasion than she was 
wont to be on aU others ; on the contrary, 
she did not listen to George Harrington's 
more than once repeated expressions of 
admiration respecting the much-te]ked-of 
Colonel Maurice without feeling consider- 
able curiosity to see him. 

She had decided upon gratifying this very 
natural feeling at Bothewell Castle, where 
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her cousin Anne, as nstial, had taken measures 
for the gayest entertainment which had as 
yet been given to the strangers. The f&U 
was to begin by charades, in the acrange- 
ment of which Lady Lympton was ooBftdered 
as unriyalled, iand to conclude with dancing ] 
and so attractive was this programme thai 
not only Helen, but her invalid aimt also, 
decided upon being present on the occasion. 

But destiny is stronger even than woman's 
wiU, and therefore they were not present, 
for on the morning of the festival Mr. Bbdey 
broke his arm by a Ml from his horse, and 
tiiough no alarming symptoms followed the 
accident, his faithful woman-kind would not 
leave him, and thus it happened that this 
blight constellation came, blazed, and passed 
away, without either Helen or her aunt 
haviug been present upon any single occasion 
when it was visible. 

There was certainly something Uke a feet 
ing of regret in the mind of my heroine 
when she heard that the party was broken 
up, and that George Harrington was gone 
to Speedhurst Abbey accompanied by Colonel 
Maurice. 
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George Harrington assuredly did not leave 
the neighbourhood without malring a &rewell 
call at Beauchamp Park, and he came, too, 
accompanied by this new Mend ; but as ill- 
luck would have it (as the familiar phrase 
expresses such mishaps), its fab but unlucky 
lady was wandering away with Mr. Phelps 
and her cousin Henry, at too great a distance 
from the house to be recalled by the messen- 
ger whom her aunt despatched to look for her. 

Helen had fully intended to see this 
Colonel Maurice before he left the neigh- 
bourhood, for the terms in which she had 
heard George Harrington speak of him had 
awakened a deeper feeling than inere curiosity. 
George Harrington was by no means apt to 
run into sudden intimacy with any one, and 
she had already heard enough of the terms 
pn which they appeared to be together, to 
make her feel very deeply persuaded that he 
must be an individual of no common stamp. 

The hearing of their setting off tete-a-tSte 
for Speedhurst Abbey added considerably to 
this persuasion, as well as to her disappoint- 
ment at not having seen him, and she felt, 
rather justly perhaps, angry with herself for 
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giving way as she had done to her growing 
dislike of gay society, to which she very 
fairly attributed it. 

It was with even more pleasure than usual 
that she welcomed a visit from Jane and 
Agnes the morning after their brother's 
departure, for instead of feeling inclined to 
quiz them for their unceasing rhapsodies in 
praise of the marvellous stranger who had 
created so unusual a sensation in the neigh- 
bourhood, she was now anxious to hear all 
they had to say about him, and, contrary to 
custom, led to the subject herself, by saying, 
"And so, dear friends, your brother has 
carried off captive this wondrous hero of 
whom I have heard so much." 

But instead of replying in the same gay 
strain, Agnes only sighed,* while Jane an- 
swered in a sort of matter-of-fact, and not 
very well pleased tone, " Do not let us talk 
ajiy more about him, dear Helen ! I, for one, 
have talked of him, I am afraid, a great deal 
too much." 

" Then at any rate do not talk of him any 
more !" returned Agnes, with considerably 
less than her usual gentleness of manner. 

VOL. III. G 
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''You need not alarm jonrself, Agnes," 
said Jane, demurely. " I have not the least 
intention of talking of him at all. But we 
have agreed, you know, not to hegin now 
having any secrets concealed from Helen, 
because we never have had any, so if you 
please, you must not interrupt me while I 
tell her what has just happened." 

" Upon condition that you never teU any- 
body else, I have no objection to your telling 
Helen," said Agnes : " I should have no 
more idea of keeping a secret from her than 
I should of keeping it from you, Jane, for I 
love her quite as well as if she were my own 
sister. Only she must promise, not to tease 
me about it afterwards." 

" I do promise !" replied Helen, gaily, but 
blushing at the same time like a dove carna- 
tion at this allusion to sisterhood. ''But 
pray make haste ! I am all impatience. 
What is this secret about ?" 

"About love and marriage, of course, 
Helen," repUed Jane Harrington, laughing, 
'^ How can girls have any other secrets ?" 

'' SakeUaV interrupted Agnes, holding 
up her finger, and shaking her head. '' Your 
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pre&ce, Jane, is calculated to deceire Helen 
in a most important particular. This secret, 
as &r as it concerns me, has no more to do 
with marriage than with murder." 

" I should be sorry to deceive Helen in 
any way," returned Jane. "Nevertheless 
my tale has much more to do with marriage 
than with murder. Captain Hackwood never 
proposed to murder you, Agnes. At least I 
never heard that he had said anything about 
it as yet. But he did propose to marry 
you.*' 

"After a fortnight's acquaintance !" cried 
Helen, with a gesture of astonishment. 

"Yes, Helen, exactly so," replied her 
friend, in an accent which expressed very 
perfect sympathy with the feeling manifested 
by that gesture. 

" Oh, yes, that is all very true," said Jane, 
with a look that seemed to express superior 
wisdom, " but nothing could be more evident 
than that he. really was most devotedly 
attached — ^and it was evident from his pro- 
posals, too, that he would have been an excel- 
lent match." 

" ExceUent match ! Fie upon you, Jane," 

G 2 
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exclaimed her sister, ''I wonder how yon 
would have hked to make an excellent match 
with a man of whom you knew absolutely 
nothing." 

''Well, Agnes, nobody has blamed you 
for refusing him. Only, you know, it is 
impossible to deny that other people besides 
this unfortunate Captain Hockwood, may 
faU in love in a very short space of time." 

'' Yes, Jane, that is quite true. Only, in 
general, people do not venture to propose 
marriage after the acquaintance of a few 
days," said Helen. 

'' Fray do not think that I wanted Agnes 
to marry him^ Nothing could be &rther 
from my thoughts, I hope that if she ever 
marries at all, it wiU be some one that she 
really loves," returned Jane, " and in that 
case," she added, " I should not feel inclined 
to be at all severe upon her, even if I found 
out that she too had fallen in love before she 
had known the happy man for a fortnight." 

" Let us look at your new garden, Helen I" 
said Agnes Harrington, suddenly starting 
up, and going to the window. 

You want to see my new garden ?" re- 
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plied Helen. " Well then, I will take you 
to see it. But it does not lie in that 
direction, dear friend ! I shoxdd have thought, 
Agnes, that jou knew the geography of 
Beauchamp Park better than to look for the 
flower gardens in that direction." 

" Agnes is very stupid sometimes, and not 
only forgets her geography, but her chrono- 
logy, too, occasionally." 

Helen had soon enveloped herself in her 
ever-ready garden costume, and the three 
young ladies set out to explore conservatories, 
and examine exotics. But the only person 
who upon this occasion seemed to take any 
real interest in the business, was Jane Har- 
rington, and she speedily got into very ear- 
nest conversation witii the head gardener, 
who was an old acquaintance, and not un- 
frequently the generous bestower of half a 
dozen ultra-precious flower-seeds. 

This left the two friends par excellence, to 
all intents and purposes, tSte-a-tSte, and they 
neither of them seemed disposed to lose the 
opportumty of exchanging a few words in a 
more serious tone than accorded with the tem- 
per of the lively Jane. 
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'* Tell me, my dearest Agnes, nfhat is it 
that Jane seems so bent npon tormenting' 
yon about ?" said Helen. " Did this perfect 
stranger really and seriotisly propose to 
you?" 

" Yes, indeed did he/' replied Agnes, " but 
it is very disagreeable to me to confess it, 
even to you ; for it is next to impossible that 
you should not suppose me guilty of givii^ 
very extraoirdinary encouragement." 

'' Let it be next to impossible," replied 
Helen, affectionately, '* provided you do not 
suspect its being so. I know you too well, 
Agnes," she added, '' not to be quite aware 
that this Captain Hackwood's presumption 
was no fault of yours. But do tell me, 
dearest, did it not make your brother very 

" Yes, truly, did it ! I have rarely seen 
him look so gravely displeased at anything," 
replied Agnes, '^ and I strongly suspect that 
this very sudden fancy of his, for returning 
to Speedhurst, exactly at tiie time when we 
all so much desired to have him here, 
originated in his wish to avoid encountering 
Captain Hackwood again. When George 
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dislikes a person, I know of old that lie finds 
it a difficult task to be civil, and in this case, 
the difficulty mnst be increased, you know, 
by there not being any very ostensible cause 
of offence. Entre nous, I certainly love 
George all the better for being in a rage 
with any man who conld suppose that I 
should be ready to a<5cept him as my husband 
upon the acquaintance of a few days ; but, 
nevertheless, I have no doubt in the world 
that the man thought he was paying me a 
prodigious compliment, instead of being im- 
pertinent. However, it is quite as well, per- 
haps, that (3-eorge should take himself off." 

" Perhaps it is," replied Helen. And after 
a moment's pause, she added, " but it seems 
that he did not go alone? He appears to 
have fallen into a fit of friendship as sud- 
denly as the unfortunate Captain fell into a 
fit of love." 

" You don^t mean to blame George for 
inviting such a man as Colonel Maurice to 
visit him, do you, Helen?" returned Agnes, 
colouring. 

" Blame him ? Good heavens, Agnes, no !" 
responded Helen, in rather an indignant tone. 
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and with a flushing cheek, which seemed to 
reflect that of her Mend. 

" If you had not shut yourself up as you 
hare done, sinoe all our gaieties have been 
goingon," said Agnes, "you might have had 
an opportunity of judging for yourself, as to 
Colonel Maurice's claims to the honour of an 
invitation, even to Speedhurst Abbey. I vejy 
much wish that you had seen him, Helen.'' 

" I wish so too, my dear," replied her 
friend, with a quiet smile, which had a little 
the air of quizzing her vehemence. 

" If you think it extraordinary that deorge 
should have invited this gentleman to his 
house, you will find it still more so, I imagine, 
when I tell you that now, for the first time 
since he has been in possession of the pro- 
perty, George has made the notable discovery, 
that he has been over-negligent of the duties 
of hospitality towards his uncle's old friends 
and neighbours, and that he has invited my 
father, mother, sister, and myself, to come to 
him next week for a fortnight, in order to 
assist him in obliterating the character which 
he fears he has acquired, of beii^ a churlish 
neighbour." 
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" I am very glad to hear it," said Helen, 
with great sincerity; for it had more than 
once occurred to her that he was not exactly 
ftdfilling the duties of his station, by so con- 
stantly absenting himself from his property 
and his dependants; and if something like 
a consciousness that she was herself the cause 
of this, might bring with it a feeling that was 
not altogether painful, she nevertheless heard 
of his making this effort with pleasure, and 
the accent with which she had spoken made 
this so evident that Agnes quite forgave the 
symptoms of quizzing which had preceded it, 
and the farewell kiss that was exchanged 
between them was as cordial on both sides 
as long years of friendship could make it. 



g3 
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XJHAPTEE XI. 

There axe probably but few iniman addons 
which may not be traced to mixed motives, 
though one among them may have settled a 
wavering balance, and been the final cause of 
the act. And so it was in the case of this 
sudden resolution on the part of George 
Harrington. He really did think that he 
had not been sufficiently sociable in his in- 
tercoiffse with his Speedhurst neighbours; 
and he really did dislike the idea of again 
encoxmtering the consummate puppyism and 
audacity of Captain Hackwood ; moreover, 
he had never before met any man whose ac- 
quaintance he so much wished to cultivate 
as he did that of Colonel Maurice ; but the 
final and immediate cause of the resolution 
he had taken, was the having heard from 
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Sir Bichard EjEiighton, that his fiiend Hac^- 
. wood had promised to remain with him for 
some weeks longer, for the purpose of su- 
perintending the training of a young horse, 
preparatory to his making his dd>iit at the 
approaching races, which annually took place 
in the neighbourhood. 

Now, if any one had hinted to George 
Harrington that it was possible his sister 
Agnes might change her mind, and end by 
accepting the man she had so promptly re- 
fiised, he would have been excessively indig- 
nant at such a supposition ; yet, nevertheless, 
it is certain that he did not like her remain- 
ing where she would, in all probability, meet 
him frequently, and it was this which first 
suggested the idea of opening his own house 
in a more hospitable style than he had yet 
done since he came into possession of it. 

It is not necessary that we should follow 
George Harrington and his party to Speed- 
hurst Abbey, in order to assure ourselves that 
the honours of that handsome and well-con- 
ducted mansion were well performed ; neither 
have we any pages to spare for a description 
of the quiet, if not very happy days which 
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Helen passed during the absence of the 
whole Harrington fionily £rom her neigh- 
bonihood; but after the Speedhnrst party- 
was broken up, several drcomstanoes oc- 
curred which must be related as essential to 
the progress of my narratiYe. 

Helen and Agnes were not only sociable 
neighbours when within reach of each other, 
but very r^olar correspondents when they 
were separated, and there was no want, there- 
fore, of many a pleasant document dispatched 
from Speedhurst Abbey to Beauchamp Park, 
redolent of gay doings, and of happy com- 
panionships. 

The letters of my heroine, in return, were, 
it must be confessed, infinitely less amusing ; 
for Helen had little oj nothing to relate 
beyond the completion of some garden struc- 
ture or the propitious birth of a seedling 
geranium. 

It is certain that, from causes either well 
understood or misunderstood, the frequent 
near neighbourhood of Greorge Harrington 
and Helen Beauchamp was a doubtful bless- 
ing to them both ; nevertheless, it is certain, 
also, that the hours of my heroine passed 
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with less of hope, and more of heaviness, 
when all possibility of her meeting the man 
whose hand she had refused was beyond her 
reach, than when every sun that rose brought 
with it the possibility that she might see 
him before it set. 

It was not, therefore, without a sensation, 
which a good deal resembled pleasure, that 
she listened to her maid's news, while her 
long tresses were under the brush ; for that 
news went the pleasant length of declaring, 
that the family at the Oaks were expected to 
return on the morrow, and that the young 
squire of Speedhurst was coming with them. 

It boots not to teU how many times Helen 
turned her head upon the pillow, before she 
went to sleep that night, but it is absolutely 
necessary to my narrative that I should 
mention, that Mr. George Harrington called 
at the Park at an xmusually early hour on 
the following day, and omitting the ordinary 
ceremony of asking for Mrs. Rixley, inquired 
if Miss Beauchamp were at home, and upon 
being answered in the affirmative, sent in his 
name, with a request that he might see her 
imniediately. 
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There was something saffidently unusual 
in the form of this message to cause a slight 
palpitation of the heart to the lady of the 
mansion ; she answered, however, wititi great 
apparent composure, that she should be glad 
to see him, and in the next moment he 
entered her morning sitting-room. 

" You must foigive my want of ceremony, 
my dear Miss Beauchamp," he said ; " but I 
have news to tell that I feel sure will 
be interesting to you ; and as my tidings 
are for the present to be kept secret from 
the world in general, I have ventured to 
make my way to you in the most direct 
manner possible.'^ 

She shook hands with him in the way she 
had carefully taught herself, and which was 
the very perfection of neighbourly friend- 
liness, and nothing either less or more. 

" I am quite sure that your tidings are 
pleasant tidings," she said, " by your manner 
of announcing them ; so pray sit down, and 
tell me what they are.'^ 

" I know you love Agnes," he replied, 
" and the friendship between you is not of 
yesterday ; you will not be greatly surprised. 
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therefore, when I tell yon that I come, com- 
missioned by herself^ to tell you that she is 
going to be married — ^but not to Captain 
Hackwood, Miss Beauchamp/' 

" Of that I am very sure, for reasons that 
shall be nameless," replied Helen; "but I 
will venture to go still fiurther than that, 
Mr. Harrington ;" she added, " I would 
vulture a little bet, that I could guess, not 
only who it is not, but who it is." 

" Indeed !" he exclaimed ; " that surprises 
me a little, I confess ; for when you last saw 
Agnes, I very much doubt if she could have 
told as much herself" 

" Very likely not," said Helen, laughing ; 
" but lookers-on, you know, sometimes — . 
The proverb is somewhat musty, but there 
is truth in it." 

" Assuredly there is," he replied ; "only 
in this case it does not apply, fair lady ; for, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, you never if^ere 
a looker-on. I am tolerably sure, more- 
ovOT, that you never saw the gentleman in 
question." 

" That may be very true," returned Helen, 
" and yet I may be able to make good my 
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boast. Eyes are not the only means by 
whidi we can become acquainted with indi- 
viduals/' 

" Then, perhaps, Agnes was not so heart- 
whole as I &ncied when I took her away ?" 
rejoined Mr. Harrington. " Perhaps you 
heard her speak of the person to whom you 
aUude?" 

" Scarcely, Mr. Harrington,"replied Helen, 
earnestly, fearful lest she should do her Mend 
injustice ; " but I have heard you speak of 
him.'* 

" Yes, you have," he replied ; " I re- 
member it. I remember thinking that you 
would agree with me in my judgment of 
him. And I think so stiU, Miss Beau- 
champ; and it is for that reason that I 
think also that the news I bring you is good 
news. Yes, you are quite right. My sister 
Agnes is engaged to be married to Colonel 
Maurice." 

" It is good news to me !" replied Helen, 
with deep feeling. " The heart of Agnes is 
no common heart ; and it is more than mere 
pleasure, it is happiness to me to know that 
her choice has fallen upon a man that you 
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can speak of as you did of this Colonel 
Maurice." 

" And, believe me, it is a source of hap- 
piness to me, too, Miss Beauchamp," replied 
Mr. Harrington ; '' and I trust I do not flatter 
myself in believing that, when you shall 
have become acquainted with him, your own 
judgment wiU justify my opinion — ^my per- 
sonal opinion of him. I am sure, it will," he 
added, with a slight augmentation of colour, 
which gave additional earnestness to his 
words; "but yet, Miss Beauchamp, your 
indulgence must go ferther stiU before you 
wiU be able fully to approve this masriage 
for my sister." 

" I understand you," she repKed, smiling. 
" The sister of Speedhurst Abbey ought, 
perhaps, {oughts in one sense) to expect a 
lai^er settlement than this young soldier 
may have to oflfer. And yet the rank he 
has so early attained looks as if he had 
influential friends." 

" No ; that is not it. In the first place, 
he does not owe his rank to any influential 
friends, but solely, using his own modest 
phrase, to his own good luck in the service," 
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replied Haurington; ''and as to his power 
of TinalriTig a settlement," he added, " that 
has nothing to do with it either. I know 
he told me that he was ambled, by a recent 
legacy from his earliest military friend, to 
offer a very respectable smn for that purpose. 
But, no! the difficulty does not lie there, 
Helen ; and I have a painfrd misgiving that, 
when I name it, you will consider it as a 
much more important objection than I do. 
I am a positive coward about it, for I declare 
to .you that I dread ttie expression of your 
&ce upon hearing it." 

" Nonsense, Mr. Harrington ! I am sure 
you cannot be in earnest," she replied, laugh- 
ing. "You must be quite sure, I should 
think, that a man beloved by Agnes, and 
approved by you, cannot be in much danger 
of appearing objectionable to me." 

" You are all kindness," said he, " and I 
listen with fall confidence to the assurance of 
toleration which you so cordially give. But, 
believe me, my kind friend, your phrase, 
approved by me, goes but a little way towards 
expressing what my feelings are respecting 
Colonel Maurice. Ton know Agnes well. 
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and, perhaps, I know her better still ; but I 
suspect we shall both agree in confessing^ 
dearly as we love her, that she is not quite 
peifS^. She is much too fiistidious in her 
likings, and in her dislikings. She is nearly 
t^ee years older than you are, and yet it is 
a certain fact that, till she had the advantage 
of knowing yon, she never formed any inti- 
macy out of her own family. She has had 
repeated offers of marriage made in a less 
objectionable style than that of Captain Hack- 
wood,- but though upon former occasions 
she may have been less angry, she has never 
been at all more inclined to accept any. In 
shc^. Colonel Manrice i^ ttie fiL nL she 
ever looked upon for a mom^it with an eye 
of favour ; and, knowing her as I do, I feel 
convinced that the impression he has made 
upon her heart wiU never be obliterated. 
Tba,t this conviction has great wei^t with 
me, is certain; but is far, very far, from 
being my only, or even my chief, reason for 
wishing the connexion ; but the real &ct is, 
dear friend, that I have never met with any 
man whom I could wish to call my brother 
till I met with him." 
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'' Need I tell you that it is a pleasure to 
me to hear yon say so ?'' returned Helen, 
earnestly. ^' Dear Agnes !" she continued, 
while tears of tenderness started to her eyes, 
'* with all her fastidiousness, she could never 
be happy without loving, and being loved; 
and now, thank Heaven ! this destiny seems 
assured to her/' 

" But you have not yet heard the one 
THING which I fear will appear so much 
more terrible in your eyes than it does in 
mine !" said he. 

" I greatly doubt it," she replied, with a 
very cheering smile ; " I greatly doubt that 
anything you can have left to tell will suffice 
to neutralize what I have heard already.'' 

" Well ! I will hope so too," replied he, 
startiBg up, and gaily approaching her; "and 
I believe you ought to be angry with me for 
doubting it : for, after all, it cannot be put 
in competition for a moment for one-hun- 
dredth part of what is on the other side of 
the balance. But the &ct is, Helen Beau- 
champ, that the man whom my heart thus 
joyfdlly welcomes as a brother is a natural 



son. 
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Geoige Harrington, as he uttered these 
words, was standing immediately in front of 
Helen, and her eyes were earnestly fixed 
upon his face. He saw and felt this with 
the sort of trepidation which an earnest look 
from her always occasioned him; but he 
was totally unprepared for what followed. 
Her eyes, which were raised to his face with 
an expression of gentle tranquil confidence 
and hope, closed for an instant, and when 
they opened again, all the tranquillity was 
gone, and they were raised to heaven with a 
look that spoke more of rapturous thanks- 
giving than of doubts and fears, reasonably 
satisfied. She rose from her chair, and ex- 
tending both her hands, placed them for a 
moment in both his, which seemed to open 
instinctively to receive them, and then she 
as suddenly withdrew them, and sat down 
again ; and, finally, she burst into a passion 
of tears, laying her arms upon the little table 
which stood beside her, and hiding her face 
upon her hands while she continued to sob 
convulsively. 

Notwithstanding the habitual sort of for- 
bearance which the steady demeanour of 
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Helen had taught him to understand was 
necessary to the continnance of their Mend- 
ship, Gteorge Harrington now lost all com- 
mand of himself, and dropped on his knees 
hefore her. 

The movement might, however, he de- 
smhed as involuntary, as he knew not him- 
self what he meant by it, for he was most 
completely at a loss how to interpret the 
cause or signification of her emotion. 
Neither did she seem at all disposed to elu- 
cidate the mystery, for having indulged her- 
self in the luxury of weeping without cere- 
mony 6t restraint for the space of about two 
minutes and a half, she gently raised her 
head again, and looked at him with a smile 
which, instead of being likely to explain the 
cause of her tears, expressed nothing but the 
fullest and most radiant satis&etion. 

" Pray do not kneel, dear friend !" she 
exclaimed, playfiiUy extending her hand in 
very regal style as a signal that he might 
change his posture for one less humble; 
" pray do not kneel !" she repeated in a voice 
that had then nothing of playfalness in it. 
" It is I who ought Tather to kneel to you, to 
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implore your forgiveness for having so vilely 
misunderstood your noble heart !" 

" Helen I" he replied, looking at her with 
astonishment, which was, however, strongly 
blended with delight, " Helen ! dearest and 
best, ever best and dearest, though ever a mys- 
tery> you must long have seen that I am in 
your power. You may not have seen, perhaps, 
how sincerely I have struggled to escape. But 
this matters not ; you know, you must know, 
that these said struggles have been of none 
effect, and that a word, a look, a gesture is 
enough — ^has been enough you see — ^to bring 
me to your feet agaip., with the confession on 
my lips, that I never can be happy without 
you. You say that you have misunderstood 
me, Helen. How can this be ? What have 
I done or said that could be mistaken P But 
it matters not, dearest ! It shall be enough 
for me to know that you misunderstand me 
no longer ! Whatever the delusion was, I 
feel assured you were not to blame for it, and 
only confirm by one word the h6pe that those 
dear eyes now give me, and I will ask for no 
further explanation." 

" But the explanation must be listened to," 
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replied Helen, still yainly endeavouring to 
raise liim from his kneeling posture, '^ and 
all I can say before you receiye it is this, 
that if, after receiving it, you still persist in 
wishing me to become your wife, I shall no 
longer oSRt any opposition to that wish." 

The animated delight likely to be expe- 
rienced by a man both heartily and delibe- 
rately in love, upon listening to such words 
after having despaired of ever hearing them, is 
pretty nearly equal in its intensity to the 
dulness produced on the minds of others by 
all attempts at' describing it. Not a word, 
therefore, shall be said about it. The inter- 
view, after aU, was but a short one, for Helen 
sent him away by so very sincere an as- 
surance that she longed to be alone, that he 
could neither doubt its truth nor resist it. 

" Eemember," she said, " that it is all 
very well for you, hot-headed and impetuous 
young man as you are, to make up your 
mind upon this most important question, 
without at all knowing what I may have to 
confess to you of a nature to make you alter 
your mind; but the case is different with 
me. My fate cannot be decided till you 
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have been made acquainted with the motives 
of my past conduct. If after this you shall 
stin wish me to be your wife, I know of no 
reason in the world which should prevent my 
being so. — ^And now leave me, George Har- 
rington ! It will not take me long to com- 
mit to paper the confession I have promised 
you, and if neith^ men nor horses fail me, 
you shall not wait long for the document." 

Before she had ceased speaking, George, 
Harrington was already on his feet, and 
having pressed his lips upon her hand as she 
uttered the last word, he sprang to the door, 
opened and closed it behind him, without the 
loss of a moment. 
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CHAPT3JB Xn. 

Helen kept her word. She lost no time 
either in writing her despatch, or in sending 
it, and the following letter reached the hands 
of George Harringtonat least an honr hefoie 
he dared to expect it. 

" I know not," it began, " whether, after 
reading what I am abont to write, you wiU 
consider it a self-accusation or a self-acquittal. 
All I can answer for is, that my statement 
shall be a true one. I presume that you 
have known, pretty nearly as long as you 
* have known me, that the early part of my 
life, and as long as I was called Helen Bix« 
ley, was passed in a manner whoUy tinlike 
what it has been since I have been Helen 
Beauchamp. I know that I have talked to 
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you in days of yore about my beloved mother, 
ood made you understand, I think, that her 
having been educated with the objaet of her 
heccuning a governess, was the reason why I 
was not as ignorant when Agnes first took 
a &ney to me as might have been expected, 
itom. the homely manner of life to which I 
bad heen accustomed in otii^ respects. But 
I was still very young when I lost her, and 
I should ]^obably have relapsed into lament^ 
able ignorance, had it not happened that the 
clergyman of the parish was a poor, as well 
ds a highly instructed man, and that he made 
!W) objection to receiving a very tneagre 
Hilary foar very persevering lessons. But 
^hese lessons were not alone f(H* me. I had 
la brotiier, my dear fiiend, who was four inr 
five years older than myself, I think, h^ 
whose &eidt]^ were of so exalted and so 
IxriJliant a kind, as to make him fitter for my 
master thw my fdlow-studesit. Neverthe- 
less we studied together, jand I oan hardly 
teU you now whether I admired or loved 
him most. You have never heard of this 
d^ar brother, G«^j*ge Harrington, but al- 
thiragh the m^^ition of his name, if not abso- 

H 2 
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lutely forbidden, has been carefiilly avoided 
in my uncle's fianily, you would have heard 
of him ere now firom me, had it not been for 
a certain conversation which took place be- 
tween us upon the lawn at the Oaks, in the 
course of which you uttered sentiments and 
opinions which, according to my stupid judg- 
ment, rendered it impossible that you should 
ever hear his name and histoiy without feel- 
ing deep repugnance to the idea of being 
brought into any dose relation to him. 

His history is this : — 

He is the natural son of my £a.ther, and if 
he couM be said to have any name, save that of 
William, it was Itixley. But neither he nor 
I knew anything of his unhappy mother, or 
of his disgraceful birth, tiU during the last 
hour that we ever passed together — ^and this 
was the last evening of my father's life. 

" We were in the parlour with my father, 
at table, if I remember rightly, and the good 
kind nurse who had ever had the care of us • 
was either in attendance or sitting at the 
table likewise. My &ther became angry 
with William, for what cause I have no dis- 
tinct recollection, but he became fearfully 
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violent, and in his ftuy told my nnhappy 
brother the disgraceful secret of his birth, 
dnd that, too, in language the most cruelly 
degrading to his innocent, but most unhappy 
son, and most insulting to his unfortimate 
mother. 

" The faculties, the feelings, the affections, 
the temper of my poor brother, were all 
quick, impetuous, and vehement. I know 
not if he spoke in answer to the cruel taunt. 
I have no further recollection of anything 
that happened that evening till I was alone 
with my dearest William in the school-room, 
aad the agony of indignation wHch he then 
expressed at the language my father had 
used to him made an impression upon me 
which can never be effaced ! On that same 
terrible night it was that my father died; 
and on that same night my dear and 
ever dear William left the Warren House, 
where we both were bom, and from that 
dreadfrd day to this I have never heard of 
him ! 

" But I have not yet told you aU. 

" Mr. Bolton, the good clergyman, who had 
been our friend and tutor, would not suffer 
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me to -reman in the Warren B^use after my 
hihsts dealli; but lie, and his kind wife, 
took me to their omi home» and Hiere I 
remaiiied till the amval of my good nnele 
Bizley, and my &th^'a wQl was efp&iei; 
and then, somehow or other, it was made 
manifiest that my name was not !E&d^, hat 
Beanchamp, and also that my fiither'a w31 
had left me in tlie possession of a laige 
fortnne. 

'* My kind nnde appeared mdined to be 
Tery fond of me, notwithstanding tiie es- 
trangement which had existed between him 
and my fither; and the happy home witli 
him, and his dear fionily, which I have now 
ei^oyed for years, was at once offered to me. 

*' Bat I was not destined to enjoy it with- 
out carrying there with me a thorn which 
has never ceased, more or less> to torture 
me. I have nev^ firom that hour to thia 
heard any tidings of my brother William, 
and till I knew yon, Geoi^ Harrington, I 
did not think that I ever could have loved 
any one as I loved him. I tell you this in 
order that yon may more fiilly understand 
the strength of the feeling which has caused 
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me to act afi I hare done. Never, Geoige, 
neyer have I seen nor heard tidings of this 
much-loYed brother firom the day he left our 
&ther'8 house to the present honr I But this 
lias not been my only misery. Guess what 
I must have felt, young bs I was, at acci* 
dentally overhearing a brutal sailor declare 
that he believed the sadden death of my 
&ther to have been the act of my unhappy 
brother t More than six long years have 
passed over me sinoe I listened to those 
dreadful words, and yet I seem to remember 
the impression they made upon me as freshly 
as if the dreadfdl scene had occurred but 
yesterday ! I was but Httle more than a 
child when it occurred, and I had neither 
aufSlcient strength of mind nor clearness of 
judgment to form a proper estimate either 
of the speaker or his words. I received 
them at the moment as the true statement 
of a known £act, and the effect they had 
upon me was to rob me for a time of my 
reafion under the influence of a violent 
phrensy fever. 

'' But while recovering from this I had 
many long and reasonable conversations with 
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the good and affectionate old seirant who 
had nursed both him and me, and she, in a 
grea* degree, succeeded in remoying from 
my mind the horrible impression which this 
fiightfiil statement had made upon me. Her 
idea seemed to be, that my &ther had died 
from the effect of vehement passion, and that 
the departure of my nnhappy brother was 
the result of the yery natural feeling of re- 
sentment towards one who could reproadi 
him with the in&my which he had himself 
brought upon his unfortunate mother, and 
which might well lead him to prefer the 
precarious support of his own talents to 
dependence upon such a &>ther ! I hare 
never ceased to have occasional intercourse, 
by letter, both with Mr. and Mrs. Bolton, 
and from them I have learnt that Mrs. 
Lambert, my nurse, left Cornwall within a 
few weeks after my uncle and I left it for 
London ; and that her purpose was to follow 
some trace she had obtained of my brother, 
in the hope of persuading him to return to 
his native country, and to me. 

" But the good Boltons have heard nothing 
of her since her departure, and I therefore 
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presume that h^ cootageous pilgrimage has 
proved abortive. You will not wonder, my 
dear Mend, that, young as I was when these 
events occurred, they have left an impression 
which nothing can ever efface, and I cer- 
tainly have suffered morie, rather than less, 
from the sort of systematic silence which my 
good unde has thought it right to preserve 
upon the subject. 

'* But when I became sufficiently ac- 
quainted with yoa to believe that I was still 
destined to be one of the very happiest women 
in the world, I began to indulge myself in 
spectilations on the delight I should have in 
making you acquainted with the character 
of my noble-hearted brother, not only such 
as I remembered it, but such as my good 
Mr. Bolton always declared it to be; nay, 
there have been moments, dear George, when 
I have imagined it possible that you, too, as 
well as poor Sarah Lambert, might be seized 
by a desire to find him, and knowing how 
rich we should be with our two great for- 
tunes put together, I will not deny that 
there were moments, too, when I was silly 
enough to build castles in the air, making 

h3 
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my dear lost WiUiam the principal tenant 
of them all ! 

'* But theae bright daj-dreams, and a great 
many otheis besides, were all acsttered to 
the winds and destroyed by the neTer-to«be» 
forgotten conversation on yonr other's lawn. 

*' I wonder if yon remember it as well as 
I do ? Ton had been uttering some pretty 
flights of romantic eloquence upon the su* 
perior advantages of being in love with a 
poor girl instead of a rich one. I thought 
in my heart, perhaps, that you were a little 
personal, but I did not much mind it, for I 
remembered the immense power lodged in 
t^t eloquent French word quaique, and I 
fdt that it might as fdrly be used by you 
as an excuse for taking me, as by the co* 
quettish French nation for taking a Bourbon. 
So I listened, and laughed, and did not mind 
it. But then, George Harrington — then 
followed a burst of enthusiasm from your 
lips which has rung in my ears, and rested 
heavily upon my heart, from that day to 
this ! I will not deny to you, for why should 
I, since you know it as weU as I do, that I 
was at that time fully aware that you were 
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attached to me, and fully understood also 
that you were only waiting till I was per* 
fectly my own mistress in order to tell me 
so ; and I. on my side, was only waiting^ for 
thi., in order JteU ,» the Um Lry 
which I now send you. Now that the mist 
which then fell upon my understanding is 
removed. a.id that I feel that your glowing 
tirade upon th^ subject of honour did in no 
way justify my believing that your attach- 
ment to me could be affected by circumstances 
0¥er which I had no controul, it seems to 
me that the reasoning by which I destroyed 
your happiness, and my own, was little short 
of madness. Had I at that time asked my- 
self how in a like case I should have felt 
towards you, the answer might have gone 
far towards making me see how greatly my 
excited feelings were leading me to exagge- 
rate the strength of yours. My excuse can 
only be found in my utter ignorance of hfe, 
and all its intricacies. To no human being 
had I ever been able to speak of the strange 
events which I have now disclosed to you ; 
and this solitary brooding over what I so 
darkly comprehended must doubtless have 
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produced the morbid state of mind which 
has led me to act as I have done. 

" But so firmly did I feel persuaded that 
the &ct of my &ther's having a natural son 
to whom I was attached with €he tendeiest 
and strongest sisterly devotiony would be felt 
by you as a misfortune and a disobace that 
I truly believe nothing could have removed 
the impression, short of my hearing you 
speak with pleasure and approval of your 
sister's approaching marriage with a man 
who, in respect to his birth is in the same 
unfortonate situation as my dear brother. 

'' Shall I ever forget the overwhelming 
sensation of happiness with which I heard 
you state this &ctP I hope not! That 
moment was, perhaps, the happiest of my 
life. And now, Geoi^ Harrington, you 
know as much about me as I know myself, 
and the feeling this is, of itself, so great a 
pleasure to me, that I can only wonder at 
the strange delusion which has so long pie- 
vented my enjoying it. 

" Helen Beauchamp/' 
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CHAPTEE XIII/ 

Helen kept her word, and lost no time in 
forwarding her despatch. The above letter 
was written with great rapidily, but before 
she began it she allowed herself time to ring 
her bell, and order that a man and horse 
should be immediately pr^ared to take a note 
for her to the Oaks. 

The visit of George Harrington had been 
made at an early hour ; but as the said visit 
was not a short one, the letter of Helen was 
not written, and sent off, before four o'clock. 
Nevertheless she was destined to have another 
visit from the same gentleman, before that 
period of the day which fashionable people 
designate as the 'morning,' was over; that 
is to say, he was seen galloping at full speed 
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towards the portico a few minutes before 
the six o*clock dinner-bell sounded from the 
venerable turret over the stables. 

Helen had not yet left her dressing-room> 
but fortunately her maid had left her, and 
therefore the crimson blush, and the radiant 
smile with which his appearance was wel- 
comed, did not iumish the servant's hall with 
a theme for .their evening's amusement. 

George Harrington did not dine at home 
that day ; Mr, BixLey dossed a good deal over 
his Quarterly Eeview, for the print was 
small; his son Henry was at Bothewell 
Castle, and nobody seemed inclined to enter 
into general ccmversation. But as for dear 
good aunt Bizley, she became very anxious 
about Helen before their friendly neighbour, 
George Harrington, ceased his, as it seemed 
to her, interminable visit ; for, as the young 
people sat together at the table, which waa 
always covered with literary novelties, look- 
ing over a variety of booi^B of beauty, and 
other interesting publicatio^s, she observed 
that her dearly-beloved niece was often 
flushed to a degree that looked extremely 
like the effects of a sudden attack of fever. 
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But 'time and the hour/ as usual, brought 
all this, as it does everything else, to an end ; 
Henry returned home ; George Harrington 
wrung his hand very affectionately, and then 
(at last) wished them all good*night, and 
departed. 

Helen Beauchamp had been a young, 
beautiful, loved, admired, well-bom, and rich 
heiress when she left her bed on that event- 
fal morning; and ghe was a yonng, beautiful, 
loved, admired, weU-bom, and rich heiress 
when she returned to it at night ; yet the 
change which had come upon her between 
that rising up and that lying down involved 
all the difference between the most enviable 
happiness and the most hopeless reverse. 

George Harrington and Miss Beaudiamp 
had not turned over the leaves of half a dozen 
picture books without having found both 
time and oj^ortunity to converse on subjects 
somewhat more interesting than th$ com- 
parative b^uty of rival eyes and noses ; he 
contrived to tell her, during the three hours 
and a half which intervened between their 
leaving the dinner-table and the announce- 
ment of his pawing steed at the door, that it 
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was onfy sinoe the son rose that morning 
that he had become fnlly awaie of the perfect 
accord whidi existed between them in their 
opinions on many important points; and 
that now he felt almost ashamed of himself 
for haying loyed h,er so devotedly while still 
ignorant of the noblest traits in her character. 
But for this weakness on his part he de- 
clared himself to have been sufficiently 
pnnished by the miserable condition of heart 
and spirit in which he had liyed since the 
death of his nnde ; and in his manner during 
this part of his discourse, as he hnng over 
the yolmne which was before them, there 
was so much of mournful truth, that tears 
streamed almost unconsciously from Helen's 
eyes as she listened to him ; and had it not 
been for some yeiy deyer management on 
the part of the young man, neither the gentle 
dose of Mr. Bixley, nor the pretty steady 
reading of his wife, could haye sufficed to 
preyent her emotion from being perceptible. 
As it was, howeyer, eyerything went well. 
The waning moon was quite high enough in 
the heavens by the time Greorge Harrington- 
had finally made up his mind to depart to 
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afford him Ught enough to make his ride 
agreeable; and in fact this light was so 
beantifal in its effect upon the park scenery, 
and the state of the atmosphere altogether 
so delightful, that he could not resist his in- 
clination to run back into the drawing-room 
for the purpose of making Helen and her 
uncle come out to look at it. 

_ _ _ _ • 

The few moments they thus passed toge- 
ther in the portico gave her an opportunity 
of telling him that she should greatly like to 
receive an early visit from his sister Agnes 
on the morrow. 

"Is she to drive over in solitary state, 
alone ?" whispered Gfeorge, rather piteously. 

" Yes !" she replied, with inexorable firm- 
ness, after the hesitation of a moment. 

The weU-behaved yoimg man received this 
answer in perfect silence, and turned sub- 
missively away, as if to set off immediately 
in order to obey her commands ; and it was 
probably because she was touched by this 
meek obedience that she followed him with 
rather a hasty step, and laying a finger on 
his arm to arrest his retreat, said, rather 
kindly than otherwise, "I shall like to keep 
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her with me all day. We shall have much 
to say to each other. But perhaps you will 
dine with us, and escort her home at night/' 

This arrangement seemed, lover as he was, 
to content him tolerably well, for his final 
good night was uttered cheenly ; and so they 
parted, for the first time for neariy three long 
years, without each having left an aching 
pain in the heart of the other. 

The family at the Oaks were, of course, all 
gone tobed before George Harrington reached 
his home ; but it was at rather an early hour 
on the following morning that he made his 
way to his sister Agnes, and delivered the 
message he had brought to her firom Helen. 

Had the heart and head of Agnes been 
less fall of her own concerns, it is highly 
probable that she would have perceived some 
symptom, in the eye, or the voice of her 
brother, which might have led her to think 
that he was not precisely in the same state 
of mind which he had been in when she con** 
versed with him last. All she perceived, 
however, was, that this invitation was not 
quite an ordinary invitation. The early 
hour at which it was stated that she would 
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be expected, and the cireamstaaoe of her 
hemg distinctly invited to come alone, fully 
justified her coming to this condusioa, and 
so much of the real state of the case sug- 
gested itself as to make her exclaim, with a 
blush which expressed more of happiness 
than of anger, " Then you have told her, 
George?'^ 

" Yes, Agnes. I have told her," he re- 
plied, in a tone which she did not quite clear- 
ly understand. " Yes, I have told her ; and 
she wiU teU you all I have said to her, I dare 
say, or at least a good deal of it." 

'* But what did you say to her, Q-eoige ?" 
returned his sister, rather anxiously. " Did 
she seem to think me wrong for accepting 
him?" 

" No, Agnes ; I did not perceive any feel- 
ing of that kind. However, you will be a 
better judge yourself of what she feels upon 
the subject when you talk to her about it 
than you can possibly be by my repeating 
what she said." 

" I don't know what to make of yottr re- 
port," said Agnes, looking at him earnestly. 
"If she has expressed herself to you as 
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greatly shocked by fhe misfortane of his 
birth, I would lather not go to spend a long 
day with her." 

** Do not torment yonrself by idle fiincies, 
my dear Agnes, yonr friend Miss Beanchamp 
is a very sensible young woman, and I really 
don't think that yon have any reason to fear 
that she should lecture you disagreeably upon 
the choice you have made. May I go and 
order the carriage for you ? Shall I say that 
you will be ready in an hour?" 

Yes, you may," she replied, cheerfully ; 
for I am quite sure you would not propose 
my going so early if you thought she had 
anything disagreeable to say to me. I shall 
be ready in an hour, George." 

'' You are quite right, Agnes, not to suffer 
yourself to be frightened. Miss Beanchamp 
certainly told me that she should haye a great 
deal to say to you ; but she will take care, I 
am sure, not to make herself really disagree- 
able." 

And having made this rather equivocal 
speech, he quitted the room, leaving the 
affianced bride of Colonel Maurice in rather 
a nervous state of spirits ; but fully deter- 
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mined that not even her well-beloved and 
greatly-admired Helen should persuade her 
for a single instant to doubt that the choice 
she had made was as much for her honour as 
her happiness, and that no other human 
being could possibly be found so well calcu- 
lated to ensure both. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

It was really a pity that the now gay and 
happy-hearted George Harrington conld not 
have witnessed the first meeting of the two 
friends, for he would undoubtedly have found 
something exceedingly comic in the doubting 
and inquiring expression of both the £ur 
faces, while each was endeayouring to guess 
how much, or how little, the other had been 
enlightened by him as to the exact state of 
the important affairs which at that moment 
occupied the thoughts of each. 

The sure remedy, however, against any- 
thing like really painfdl embarrassment be- 
tween them for more than a few minutes, 
was found in the &ct that they really loved 
each other dearly; and Agnes speedily 
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remembeled tiiat, howerer ari0iU)eratic and 
severe the notioiis of Miss Beauchamp might 
be oH tiie subject of good aod legitimate 
birth^ her fiiend Hel^a would be easily led 
to forget them in her particular case ; while 
Helen felt with equally confiding £uth, "Uiat 
however surprised, or however puzzled, the 
sistto of George might be at her sudden 
chatlge of conduct towards him, her friend 
Agties would not £ail to make her feel that 
great as her surprise might be, h^ satis&c- 
tioA was greater still. 

Kothing could be more eorrect than the 
conclusions thus arrived at on both sides, and 
before the two blushing girls had been half 
an hour together they had exdumged a 
tender kiss- of mukial congratulation, and 
w&r6 both in the Aill ^oyment of grnng, 
and ^receiving, a multitude of anecdotes azid 
eonfetsions, all tending to prove the happiness 
of eacL 

*' Cab anything be so strange," said Selen. 
'' so unexpected, so improbable as that your 
aceddentaUy making acquaintance, and acd- 
dentaQy falling in love with Has young 
soldier of fortone, Agnes, should pave the 
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way to yotir brothers marrying me? I 
really caimot, with the exercise of all my 
ingeimiiy , imagine any other possible process 
which conld have removed the monntain of 
adamant that stood between ns !" 

** Strange indeed !" replied Agnes ; " and 
delightfol as it is strange! But were the 
finale of the romance less likely to be propi- 
tious, I should feel inclined to preach you a 
pretty long sermon. Miss Beauchamp, upon 
the grievous sin of doubting those we love. 
You ought to have known my high-minded, 
noble-hearted brother better, Helen, than to 
have permitted yourself to believe him capable 
of such feelings as you laid to his charge/' 

"I suppose I was very wrong, Agnes,** 
said poor Helen, meekly. "In truth I do 
believe I was ! I seem to see it all now in a 
totally diff^^at light. However, sister deaar, 
you may take my word for it, that I have 
suffered enough to punish me suffici^itly for 
a very heavy sin." 

"But, Helen;" returned George Har- 
rington's unforgiving sister, "though you 
did blunder so grievously about his opinians; 
I do not think that even this explains, your 
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fio strongly miscalculatmg the power of his 
attachment to you. How could you doubt 
for a moment that his love for you was strong 
enough to swallow up and overcome every 
possible objection? Don't you think that 
you deserve a little more suffering on that 
score ?" 

"No, Agnes! No! There I was right, 
perfectly right. I was wrong in my estimate 
i^ the importance he would attach to the un* 
fortunate situation of my beloved brother, 
but right in believing that if he thought it 
wrong so to connect himself, he would have 
shrunk from doing it. Trust me, I thought 
of all that before I finally decided upon my own 
line of conduct. I was not blind to the iact 
that there might have been a struggle in his 
mind between what he wished, and what his 
judgment would approve; and the idea of 
using my influence for the purpose of warpii^ 
his sense of right was more intolerable than 
the idea of losing him. No ! No ! You will 
bring me to no humble confessions on that 
point. With the notions I had conceived as 
to what his opinion would be, as to my posi- 
tion with respect to my unfortunate brother^ 

VOL. ni. I 
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I was quite right not to make any experi* 
ments as to the power I might possess oyer 
his feeUngs, in order to sedui^e him into 
acting in defiance of them. No 1 No I I 
was right there." 

"Yon have stated the case so sublimely, 
Helen, and so clearly proved that it was yonr 
duty to make him. as wretched as possible, 
that I have liot a word to say against it/' 
replied her Mend. '* All your fiiult, thetie*- 
fore, my poor dear, lies in the weakness d 
your intellectual capacity in forming so Yerj 
monstrous a judgment concerning his notions 
of right and wrong, and for this I giye you 
absolution, blended with pity. Poor dear 
Helen ! I dare say you did feel very uncom- 
fortable all the time that you were fencying 
yourself so very magnanimous." 

''Well, Agnes! You may laugh at me 
now, for I can afford to bear it. The happi- 
ness side of my account is so miraculously 
improved within the last twenty-four hours, 
that it would not be very easy to make me 
complain of anything," replied Helen. ** And 
yet," she added, with a sigh which was how^ 
ever scarcely audible, ''and yet, dearest, 
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when I Bee thiB marveUous man who has 
oontriyed to tum the heads of yourself and 
your brotiier both, it will be difficult for me 
not to contrast his fate with that of my poor 
William ! I shall be surprised if, with all my 
inclination to love and admire all that you 
and George loye and admire, I certainly 
shall be surprised if I find this happy soldier 
luoie admirable in any way than I waa wont 
to think my beautiM lm>ther 1" 

Put all comparisons out of yotir head, 
Hden, and I shall feel no doubts or fears 
respecting your judgment of this new Mend 
of ours,'' said Agnes, gaily. " But what a_ 
strange &talLty there seems to have been 
about your haying neyer seen him. If your 
aunt was not well enough to go out when he 
was here, I wonder jrour cousin Henry neyer 
brought him to call on you. For nobody 
seemed more struck by his appearance than 
H^tiry Bixley did, the night that he was 
fitst shown off to the neighbourhood at Mrs. 
Wilcox's ball." 

'* Oh^ yes, he quite rayed about him," said 
Helen. "But you forget that Henify was 
obliged to go to London on regimental busi- 

i2 
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nees immediately afterwards. He never 
met him at any of Sir William Knighton's 
hachelor dinners, nor at Bothewell Castle 
eitiier, where I know he dined more than 
once. Nay, do yon know, I doabt, if Henry 
was ever introduced to him at all/' she added. 
** Well then/' returned the happy Agnes, 
gaily, *^ he will only burst upon you all ¥dth 
the more effect when he shall be at length 
presented — ^for will he not have, in addition to 
all other good gifts, the honour and glory of 
being proclaimed as the affianced husband of 
Agnes Harrington?" 

'' There will be something in that, Agnes," 
replied Helen, laughing, " we shall be too 
much afraid of you not to be ready to ac- 
cord our suffirages to him. But when is he 
to appear again above our horizon? We are 
expecting Henry back to-morrow, and as, 
notwithstanding his lengthened leave, we 
shall have him, I fear, only for a day or two 
longer, I think I must screw my courage to 
giving a dinner-party myself." 

Then, aft^er the silence of a few moments, 
she added, *^ What an enormous, what an 
astounding difference, Agnes, can a few short 
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hears and a few gentle words, make in us ! 
Bo you not, in a hundred thousand waysj 
feel that you are no longer the same Ibieing 
thak you wew before you paid your brother 
that last visit at Speedhurst ? And cannot 
you imagine that in a hundred* thousand ways 
I feel myself a different being from what I 
was before your brother £iyoured me with 
Jbis early morning visit yesterday ?" 

^' Imagine ! I can do more than imagine/' 
returned Agnes, placmg her hands before 
her eyes, " I see it, I know it, I feel it all ! 
It is not a dream, is it, Helen? Good 
Heaven, my dear, how dreadfdl it wotdd be 
to wake up, and find the vision gone 1 But 
^y don't tell Colonel Maurice that I said 
80, however much you may admire him, or 
however intimate you may become. I really 
and truly should not choose that he should 
know for an absolute certainty that I doubt 
if I could make up my mind to live without 
him/' 

" Do iiot let your brother hear you say 
th&t,*' said Helen, while tears started to her 
eyes, " for he knows th^t I had made up 
my mind to live vrithout him/^ 
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'' Very trae, Hfilen ! I think ifc would te 
quite as wdl to kwp him in ignoiwoe of 
the iuftmrnty of your ci^aaetty in the loving 
hne. But even if he did know it, I dWt 
think that it would signify mueh. He ia 9q 
in&tuated tiii«t I should not be at all auiv 
priaed to he«r Um declare that he loved yon 
all the better for your hard-beartedneaa. But 
let me leam a HtUe more about thia dinner 
that you ara going to give, I eogoy the 
idea exceaaively ! Do not delay it, for if you 
do, I am quite sure it never will take place 
at all. Aa a bit of uaeM information on 
the 8nlgect> I may announee to you that 
Colonel Maurice will make his first appear-^ 
anoe at the Oaka in the oharacter of an ae<* 
knowledged md acoepted lover on Saturd^iy. 
That, you know, is the day after to-morrow. 
Now he, you^ must know, has military hxm* 
nesa to attmd to, as weU as master Henry ; 
and therefore I strongly advise that you 
should fix Monday next as the day for. our 

dining, wiU you?** 

" iSt>it," replied Helen, joyously, " I mk 
by no means more inclined for delay than 
you are. But what must we do about the 



\ 
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oeremony of a mormng call upon the brave 
Colonel? My imcle is knee-deep in flannel 
for the purpose of giying a friendly welcome 
to the gout which he is expecting to visit 
him, for really and troly it has not come yet. 
Bat I should not like to propose a morning 
visit to him. And as to Henry, it is his 
invariable custom to gallop over to Bothewell 
the moment break&st is over, and we may 
think ourselves highly &voured if we see 
him again before the next morning. How, 
then, shall we manage a call at the Oaks, 
which is exactly in the contrary direction ?" 

** I will undertake that the omission shall 
cause no offence," replied Agnes. ** But tell 
me, Helen, shall you think it a matter of 
absolute necessity to invite Lady Lympton, 
and all the other fine folks at the Castle ?'' 

" No," replied Helen, thoughtfully, " my 
happiness, dear Agnes, runs too freshly, and 
too suddenly coi;ae upon me to be worn with 
all the calm composure which ought to 
accompany it. You have long been a sister 
to me in heart, and now we are about to be 
sisters indeed ; and therefore I feel as if there 
were something strange and unnatural in 
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my never having seen the man you are about 
to marry ! But were it not for this, dearest, 
the ' dinner party' we have been projecting 
would not take place just yet. Of course, 
dear Jane wiU come to me, but my first 
meeting with your £ither and mother must 
not be at a dinner party, Agnes ! Perhaps 
they wiU have the kindness to call upon me 
to-morrow, and if so, I could with confidence 
ask them to join our truly family party on 
Monday." 

And so it was definitively settled between 
the two happy girls, who» after a m<»nmig 
visit of four hours' duration, during which 
tiiey had talked with unceasing enei^ and 
animation, parted at length with infinite 
r^ret, because they had still both of thssa 
so very much that they wanted to say to the 
pther. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Who is there that does not know and under- 
stand the sort of accelerated movement and 
ianergetic activity commnnicated to a family 
when one of its members is iabout to enter 
into the honourable state of matrimony ? It 
may easily be imagined, therefore, that the 
two weddings so unexpectedly settled, and 
so speedily to be accomplished at the Oaks, 
must have thrown the whole Harrington 
fSunily into a very unusual state of excite- 
ment and commotion. 

As to the yoxmg squire of Speedhurst, 
indeed, he just at this tune passed so few of 
his hours in his father's house, that it would 
be hardly £aar to say that he added greatly 
to the commotion which reigned there. In 

i8 
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the larger field of the Beaachamp Park 
estahlishment the awAil notes of preparation 
was not so easily detected ; yet still excite- 
ment reigned there, though it was, for the 
most part, pretty well kept out of sight. 

That every hour and every occupation of 
its fair owner s life was completely and 
altogether changed is nevertheless quite 
true; for when she walked in her nohle 
gardens, lately the object of so much peaceM 
occupation to her, she now, with G^eorge 
Harrington by her side, positively fod^^ 
that the gardens were her gardens, or that 
they had any possible interest for her, except, 
as did now and than happen, they seemed 
(piobably becaose their beauty wsa the re^ 
suit of her taste) to have some interest for 

In her own pretty morning-room, too, 
where heretofore she really had in good 
earnest devoted some hours in every day to 
whatever her critical old firiend, Mr. Phelps, 
di^iified by the name of study, the difference 
between past and present time was very re* 
markable ; for there it was that all George 
Harrington's morning visits (sometimes 
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amounting to three in a day) were received ; 
and it must therefore be obvions to the com- 
monest capacity that it must have been 
difficult, not to giay impossible, for her to 
have persevered in her by-gone Kterary 
habits. 

But in sober truth, and quite apart from 
all the idle&8e usually attributed to the social 
intercourse of lovers, Helen Beauchamp and 
George Harrington really had a great deal 
to say to each other, and a great deal that it 
was very essential to their fiiture happiness 
should not remain unsaid. The systematic 
avoidance by Helen's uncle and his family 
of all allusion to her unfortunate brother, 
had taught, nay ahnost enforced, such an 
habitual reserve to her part, respecting 
everything connected with him, that probably 
nothing less incompatible with such reserve 
than their approaching marriage would have 
led her to infringe it, even with him. But 
she now, for the first time since she had left 
Mr. Bolton's house, rather more than eight 
years ago, now for the first time she indulged 
herself in pouring forth all her young and 
fond recollections of her earliest days. 
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And it was indeed an indolgence ; far the 
silenoe in which these recollections had heen 
hoarded, had, in no d^ree, tended to obli- 
terate, or even to lessen th^ effect ; and it 
was long sinQe the heaatifbl and riddy-en- 
dowed girl had enjoyed anything so nearly 
approaching perfect happiness as she now 
did while watching the eager and {leased 
attention of h^ lover, as he listened to her 
animated description of the endearing cha- 
racter and noble qnalities of this long-lost 
brother. 

" We must find him, my Helen !" ex- 
claimed George Harrington, after having 
heard her painfol narrative to the end : ''Yes, 
dearest, we mustJEaid him, even if the doing 
so should involve the necessity of onr setting 
off for India in the same romantic style 
which that wonderfiil old woman seejms to 
have done of whom your Mr. Bolton speaks 
with so much admiration, or I should rather 
say, with so much astonishment ; for does it 
not strike you, Helen, that Mr. Bolton in 
that earliest of his letters there, which you 
have just read* to me — does it not strike you 
that he does not speak of her affectionately, 
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though he talks so much of her singular 
devotion, and unflinching resolution? It 
seems to me as if he did not quite approve 
lier setting off with so much enthusiasm in 
pursuit of her lost nursling/' 

^'Yqu must be an acute critic, dear 
George/' replied Helen, with rather a me- 
lancholy smUe, ''to discover this seeming 
want of sympathy with our dear nurse 
Lambert, for it is quite certain that among 
the multitude of recollections and impres- 
sions which have been silently hoarded in 
my memory respecting everything connected 
with my childish life, there is one which 
completely justifies the observation you have 
now made. I seem to remember as freshly 
as if it 9II had happened yesterday, that 
when I had that dreadful illness at the 
Parsonage, I very often felt unhappy when 
I recovered my senses and was getting well 
again, because I thought that neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Bolton loved my dear Sarah Xam- 
bert as I thought she ought to be loved. I 
perfectly well remember, too, that when this 
dear Sarah Lambert suddenly went away 
from me, and with the intention, as it 
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proved, of never returning, I thought that 
it was because she had found out that they 
did not like her as well as she knew she 
deserved. Dear, dear Sarah Lambert!** 
continued poor Helen, as tears of which she 
did not seem conscious ran down her cheeks, 
" Oh ! how I wish that you could see her 
afc this moment, Gteorge, exactly as my 
memory paints her to me now ! Trust me 
she was no ordinary woman, although she 
was a servant. I never saw anybody Uke 
her, and I don*t remember to have sieen any 
one so beautiftd as I think she must have 
been wheu she was young. Her ways, too, 
were so lovingly gentle with us I But some- 
how or other I am quite sure that you are 
right, and that Hr. Bolton did not like her, 
nor his wife either." 

" How long is it, Helen, since you have 
heard anything about her, or her bold enter- 
prize ? " said Harrington. 

" I have never heard her named at all 
since I left Cornwall,'' replied Helen, *' uot 
have I found her name once mentioned in 
any letter of Mr. Bolton's since the one on 
which you made your critical remark." 
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!Nor were the other pair of affiaiioed lovers 
less fortunate in obtaining the wished -for 
privilege of a long and nnintermpted tSte-h 
tSie; but to follow them through it would 
be to involve ourselves in a greater length 
of personal narrative on the part of the 
gentleman than we have now space for — ^for 
theie were abundance of moving accidents 
by flood and field, and most literally true 
was it that ^ she loved him for the dangers 
he had passed, and he loved her that she did 
pity them/ 

And then, towards the conclusion of the 
precious interval between luncheon and 
dinner, during which they were pretty oer- 
tain of being left in peace. Colonel Maurice 
ventured to ask a few questions respecting 
the estimable friends with whom, as he had 
been informed, they were doomed to dine on 
the coming Monday. '' I wish it had hap- 
pened otherwise, dearest Agnes ! " said he ; 
"for I must be off to town on Tuesday, 
and I should so much better have liked to 
pass our last evening quietly at home." 

" And were we going to any other house, 
I should say so, too," replied Agnes ; *' but 
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you Ibiget that it is not axnong strangers 
and aliens that we are going to take you. 
It is to the house of a very lovely girl, who 
is a wealthy heiress/' 

''But what care I how &ir she be, or 
how rich either/' returned Colonel Maurice, 
laughingly interrupting her, *'I want to 
spend these last precious hours quietly with 
you, and not in the fine drawing-room ei 
any beautifal young lady in Uie world, even 
if she were as rich as a Jew." 

"If you had not interrupted, me, im- 
petuous soldier as you are, I was going on 
to state that Miss Beauchamp has other 
claims upon us than merely being a beauty, 
or heiress, or even a kind neighbour/' said 
Agnes, ^a have positively had no time to 
tdl you any &rther particulars about your 
Mend George than that he, too, like your 
own rash self, was speedily about to be mar- 
ried. I really don't believe that I have 
ever said a single word to you about the 
lady. But it is this identical Miss Beau- 
champ, with whom we are going to dine on 
Monday, who is to be his bride." 

'^ No, fairest and best ! Most certainly I 
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aever heard her name mentioned by any o£ 
you ; but I am now qtdte willing to coii£mui 
tibat you stand excoaed for taking me there ; 
and as fellow-feeling, you know, generally 
9)akes us kind and considerate, I daro say 
that your fiiir sister elect will foi^ye us if 
we do happen to think of a good many 
things which we may possibly wish to say 
to each other before we part" 

'' Oh ! You need have no fears on l^uMt 
score/' replied Agnes, with an eloquent nod 
of the head, which was not only well calcu^ 
lated to reassure him, but to make him com^ 
prehend also that her brother's lady4oTe 
might be likely to require a little indulgence 
on that particular point as well as herself. 

''Aud truly, troly,'' she added, in an 
accent which gave evidence that sho wa^ 
much in earnest, "1 feel as if I had not 
time, either here or there, to hear you tall 
me one quarter of what I want to know 
about a hundred and fifty interesting pointii 
ofyour eventful history." 

"Trust to my loquaeiiy when we shaU 
become man and wife," replied Colonel 
Maurice, laughing, " The love of spinning 
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long jams is by no means eonfined to the 
nratical bnuoch of Her Majesty's service* 
Soldiers love the oecapalion quite as well as 
saikffs can do, and woe betide the tender- 
hearted bride who has listened before mar- 
riage to all that an enamoured husband 
wovdd most paridcnlarly wish her to listen 
to respecting himself, for in that case she 
will ran a great risk of having to list^a to a 
twice*told tale. What I want to talk to 
you about, Agnes, and what I am pretty 
sure I shall want to continue talking about 
as long as I stay here, is the inconvenient 
and very unnecessary importance which your 
drar good mother and your dear darling 
fiissy sister, attach to these horriblyJengthy 
preparations for your wardrobe, which Jane 
very coolly told me last night could not 
possibly be completed in less than six weeks 
or two months. Now the real fact is, 
Agnes, that we must either postpone our 
marriage or postpone the wardrobe." 

" Postpone our marriage," repeated Agnes, 
gravely shaking her head. " The talking of 
the wardrobe at all, Colonel Maurice, is a 
very sufficient proof that matters have not 
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baen unrewonaibly posipcmed Bemember, 
cUw friend, how short our acquaintance has 
been!" 

''Has it been too. short to enable ns to 
love one another, Agnes P'^ said the lover 
i^proachfoUy. *^If it has, jon are quite 
right in asking, let me 'raider say in d^ 
mamdrng^ some fiirther delay. But <-^ " 

" But nonsense, Manriee 1 " returned 
Agnes, interrapting him with a veiy peta* 
laiot but not very solemn frown. '' There is 
no trul^ in you! For neither do you in 
your heart suspect me of any want of love, 
nor do you believe the least in the world 
thrt I wijh to demand delay/' 

'' 'Hien you don't call two months ddoff 
to a man who was hoping to be manied in 
a fortnight? " returned the gallant 0<dond» 
with a good deal of vehemence. 

'' A fortnight 1 " exclaimed Agnes» almost 
with a shriek. '' You must be mad, Oolotnel 
Maurice ! Completely and entirely lunatic I 
Be quiet, if you can, I do entreat you 1 
Now hear me, then," she gravely continued, 
upon seeing him assume the posture of a 
^aan in a strait waistcoat, '' do pray listen 
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to me like a reasonable being I If tre 
ever think of marrying at all — ^there now! 
Would not any one ^ suppose that I had said 
.omeflung uncivil about n^ marrying at 
all ? Hear me, I say. Colonel Maurice ! If 
we really are both of us seriously in earnest 
about tiiis very solemn business, we must 
take care not to disgrace ourselves in the 
eyes of Miss Beauchamp by proposing to do 
an3rtiiing ^ttiat may appear particularly shock- 
ing to her — and to tell you ttie real truth 
at once, your Mend George has made up his 
mind that the two weddings must take place 
on the same day/' 

" Where is George ?" exclaimed Maurice, 
starting up, '' I have uio doubt that I shall 
get him to listen to reason, though it is so 
impossible to make you do it. Where is he, 
Agnes?" 

" I have little doubt, my good friend,*' she 
relied, •* that he is engaged very much in 
the same manner as you are. That is to 
say, that I think it highly probable that if 
you track him skilfully you will find him 
about the same distance from Miss Beau- 
champ that you are from me, scolding her 
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heartily because she cannot contrive to make 
hours suffice to do the business of days." 

My researches have famished me with no 
record as to the exact manner in which this 
terrible interview ended ; but as I purpose in 
the following Chapter to give some account 
of what passed at Helen's dinner-party, at 
which none of tbe guests whom she expected 
fiuled to appear, it is obvious that the scene 
^ve described did not end in any positive 
quarrel between the parties. 
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CHAFTEB Tn. 

It must not be considered on the port of mj 
heroine as any indication of cold indiffeftfoce 
concerning the destiny of her friend Agnes, 
if I confess that her own situation, so new to 
her as the affianced wife of George Harring- 
ton, prevented her dwelling with all the in- 
terest which she would otherwise have felt 
upon the idea of first seeing and judging the 
man upon whom the friture happiness of that 
deax Mend so greatly depended. 

She in some sort took it for granted, indeed, 
that he must be both excellent and amiable ; 
because George had said so ; and it was 
therefore without any overpowering feelings 
of anxiety or emotion of any kind that she 
passed from her toilet to the drawing-room, 
in order to receive the guests, some of whom 
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were already so dear to her, and to all 
and every of whom she was so soon to 
be allied to by the very closest ties which 
human beings have been able to invent to 
bind loving hearts together. Her aunt and 
unde Bitley were already in the drawing- 
room ; and the few minutes which elapsed 
before their punctual gUQsts arrived were 
passed in the expression of a little natural 
curiosity on the part of both respecting ih^ 
utter stranger to whom they were about to 
be introduced in the character of very near 
connexions. 

"It does seem queer/' said Mr. Bixley, 
" that we should all three of ub have to re-^^ 
ceive this celebrated Colonel as something 
nearer and dearer than merely an intimate 
friend, without our either of us having ever 
beheld him before V 

" Queer indeed 1" said Mrs. Eixley, gravely 
shaking her head, "and I cannot but fear 
that our poor dear Helen must feel it to be 
very awkward for her, as mistress of the 
house, to receive a guest whom she has never 
beheld before, and then feel herself obliged 
to treat him as an intimate friend I" 
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'* Why, now you meiition it, ^ont, I thmk 
there is something a little preposterous in 
the idea of welcoming a young man as a 
dearly heloved, of whom I know absolutely 
nothing, excepting that Agnes and George 
Harrington have both fallen in love with 
himl I certainly do wish that I had 
happened to see him before !" 

"Of course you do, my dear child !" re- 
turned her aunt in a very penitent tone, 
"and it is aU owing to me, and my un- 
fortunate rheumatism, that you did not be* 
come acquainted with him, like all the other 
people in the neighbourhood. I cannot for- 
give myself for having let you give up every- 
thing in order to stay at home, fund take care 
of me/' 

" No, my dear wife, your^ conscience may 
be quite at rest on that score. The fault 
was har olim. Skd chooses to pet us, and 
humour us, to such an excess at home, that 
it is next to impossible i^at old folks on the 
high road to three-score should ever like to 
go out ; and having done this, I verily be- 
lieve that she finds a great deal of amuse- 
ment in staying at home, and watching our 
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(Stt-Hke ways of 'enjoying ourselves. • Is not 
that the fact, Helen ?" 

** Whatever the eaiise, dear uncle, my stay- 
at-home system during the last few months 
has been the result of my own will, and if 
blame there be, it must rest on me, and on 
me alone." 

".But why does not Henry make his ap- 
pearance P" said Mr. Bixley. " At any rate 
he has not been shut up at home ; and as 
he must have made acquaintance with this 
newly-imported hero, the awkwardness of 
his reception here would be much less if there 
was one of the family who could shake hands 
with him as an acquaintance. Do ring the 
bell,. Helen, and let us send for him." 

Helen wrung the bell very obediently; 
but said as she did so, " He will not help us 
much, uncle ! He is as much a stranger to 
Colonel Maurice as we are." 

" I beg your pardon, Hel^u dear," returned 
her unde, " I can testify to having hear^ 
Henry rave for an hour by Shrewsbury 
clock concerning the excellences of this 
wonderfiil heroi" 

" And so haveli too, unde Bixley/' replied 

VOL. in. K 
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Helen, '' yet, nevertheless, he cannot heJ^ qs 
by welcoming him as an acquaintance, for he 
has never been introduced to him. He only 
saw him one evening, which was at Mrs. Wil- 
cox's famous ball. It was at breakfast th^ 
tbllowing morning that he amused us by the 
tinuie you speak of ; and two days afterwards 
he was off to London again, and so missed the 
dinner-party at Sir William Knighton's, to 
which ho was invited, and where he would 
doubtless have been introduced to the 
stranger, Uke tlie rest of the neighbourhood.'' 

** Quite true !*' said Mr. Eixley. " Henry 
is exactly in the same predicament as we are > 
nevertheless it is quite right to send for him. 
It is better that we should all be introduced 
at once, and then, you know, G-eorge Har- 
rington oan do it in the words of the critic : 
* And tliese are all my poor relations !' while 
by a circular wave of the hand he can indi- 
cate us all/* 

Henry Bixley entered as she spoke, and 
being made acquainted with the subject 
under discussion, he confirmed the statement 
of his cousin, aixd his mother— declaring that 
no introduction had taken place ; but that he 
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already felt that he knew him better than 
half the people wiili whom he had gone 
through that ceremony. ■' 

*^ His handsome and expressive counte-* 
nance, his noble figure, his general aspect 
«ild bearing, at once riveted my attention 
upon him/' said he, eagerly. " But it is a 
positive fact, mother," he added, "thsA 
though I am not in general celebrated *for 
aaEiy very superabundant degree of modest 
shyness, it was that, and nothing else, which 
prevented my being introduced. You know 
I went with the Lymptons, who are always 
late, and he was talking so earnestly to the 
people about him, that really, and truly, I 
had not sufficient audacity to be led up, as if 
on purpose to interrupt him. But decidedly 
I never saw sueh a man in my life. His 
height is " 

At this moment the two carriages which 
conveyed the party ifrom the Oaks drove up 
to the door ; the eloquence of Henry came to 
a sudden stop ; and the group, who were all 
staiiding round Mrs. Bixley's chair near the 
fire, remained both stationary and silent. 

It was, however, but a very short interval 

k2 
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which intervened between the axrival of ihe 
carriages and the opening of the drawing- 
room door ; and the party that entered were 
so animated, and so joyons, that a minute or 
two was devoted to tiie loving embraces of 
the ladies, before the ' introduction of the 
stranger could take place. 

He stood meanwhile with as much gentle- 
manlike avoidance of stariag at the individual 
whom he was most anxious to see, as he 
could contrive to do without positively shut- 
ting his eyes. But, nevertheless, he certainly 
did feel a good deal of curiosity about the 
young and beautiful heiress who was about 
to bestow herself upon Geoi^ Harrington. 

Many circumstances had contributed to 
excite and increase this curiosity, the most 
effectual of all, perhaps, being the fact that 
she was the only young lady in the neigh- 
bourhood whom he had not seen. Another 
circumstance, also, had doubtless contributed 
not a little to the frequency with which her 
name and distinguished position in the 
county were made to attract his notice — ^and 
this was the peculiarly conspicuous situation 
of her house and grounds. 
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It was difBlcult to walk or to ride in any 
direction throughout the whole neighbour- 
hood without coming, in some way or other, 
within sight of Beauchamp Park, its noble 
mansion, and its magnificent woods; and 
ihe having been told whenever this hap- 
pened to him, and however varied the dif- 
ferent points of view might be, that ail 
he saw and admired belonged, not to the 
odious Lord Marquis of Carabas, but to a 
beautiftil young lady, owning the sonorous 
name which appertained to her splendid 
domain, could scarcely fail of exciting a cer- 
tain degree of curiosity concerning the ap- 
pearance and much vaunted beauty of this 
highly-&voured individual. 

It is certain, indeed, that he was fear too 
agreeably and too completely occupied while 
at Speedhurst Abbey, by the fescinating em- 
ployment of falling in love, to retain any 
very distinct recollection of all he had heard 
about the beautiful lady of Beauchamp Park, 
but his interest upon the subject was effec- 
tually roused again by learning, upon his 
first visit as an accepted lover at the Oaks, 
that his future brother-in-law was the happy 
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snd envied mdiTidoal upon wluxn gbe had 
determined to bestow h&r heart, hand, and 
acres. 

It was, therefore, certamlj not wifhoxit 
MMne effort, and a determination to behave 
particolarly well, that he respectfuUj bowed 
to the tall young lady to whom he was im- 
mediatdy presented, and who was, of oonrse, 
named to him as the Miss Beanchamp, of 
whom he had heard so much, and ihea 
followed his Mend Geoi^ to the chair of 
her aont, without panskig an instant to look 
at the beautifol face he had heard so entfau- 
siastic^y extolled. 

Mrs. Bbdey was, at that time, too nearly 
being a cripple for her to rise from her diair 
to receire the party, but i^e very cordially 
extended her hand to him, even before he 
was named, as an evidence that, though mi- 
known, he was not held to be a stranger. 

The promptitude with which this friendly 
welcome was offered caused their hands to 
meet before G(eorge Harrington had pro^ 
nounced her name ; but, when he did so, tiie 
brave Colonel Maurice started as vehemently 
as if he had been a nervous young lady, who 
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was listening to something that particularly 
affected her sensibility, and abruptly drop- 
ping the hand which the good lady had so 
Hndly extended, he stood looking at her 
with an air which had much less of gentle- 
man-like ease in it, than of eager, but embar- 
rassed curiosity. 

She looked up into his £aice for a moment 
in a mann^ which certainly seemed to indi* 
cate a doubt as to his being in a perfectly 
sane state of mind. And perhaps she was 
light, for the abruptness with which lie 
turned away irom her and approached the 
mistress of the house, to whom he had just 
paid his compliments with so much observ- 
ant dec(Hram, fully justified the persuasion, 
which immediately took^ possession of her, 
that there certainly was ' something odd 
dbout him.* 

But it required little time to perceive that 
this oddness was either infectious, or that, at 
any rate, it was shared by one who had 
never heret<rfbre shown any symptoms of 
eccentricity, for on fixing her eyes upon her 
niece, as Colonel Maurice turned round and 
approached her, Mrs. Eixley, with equal 
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astonislimeat and alarm, perceived her to be 
as pale as death, and with her eyes fixed 
upon the gallant Colonel, with an expression 
which it was not very easy to interpret, but 
which certainly did not express either anger 
or aversion. 

But thought, with all its rapidity, had 
barely time to suggest the question, ' What 
can all this mean?' before Colonel Maurice 
had sprung forward, and, throwing his aims 
round her, held her in a close embrace, bend- 
ing his lofty head upon her shotdder, and 
vehemently exclaiming, "My Helen! my 
Helen ! It is my own Helen !'* 

That the Eixley family were all three of 
them greatly startled and astonished is very 
certain, for one from the dead could scarcely 
have come among them more unexpectedly 
than did this long-lost wanderer ; yet, never- 
theless, it took no great time, and no great 
exertion of memory, before the truth stig- 
gested itself to them all ; and they perceived, 
without a shadow of doubt as to the fact, 
that the magnificent-looking young man, 
whom they saw before themi supporting their 
precious Helen in his arms, was no other 
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tiian the natural son of her father, npon 
whose name and existence an act of ohlivion 
had been so systematically passed by the 
whole of the Bixley fiunily, that the possi- 
bility of his being stiU among the living had 
for years ceased to suggest itself to their 
minds. 

But the case was different with respect to 
George Harrington; for though but a few 
hours, comparatively speaking, had elapsed 
since Helen herself had narrated to him all 
th^ dxomugtaiices <rf her early history, and 
had, moreover, succeeded in awakening a 
warm and affectionate feeling of interest in 
his heart for the poor forlorn boy, whom 
die had only designated as her 'unhappy 
Wilham,' no thought for an instant sug- 
gested itself that the highly distinguished 
man whom he had only seen in pride of 
place, and the honoured and admired of all 
observers could be one and the same. Yet 
so it was; while so unconscious was this 
umwhile 'poor William' that there could 
exist any doubt about his being Helen's 
brother, that, after again and again kissing 
her, and perceiving at last that the clode 

k3 
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embrace in.wldch she had held him seemed 
to relax, and that in the next moment she 
was ginlring irom his arms, he caught her 
up as unceremoniously as if she had been an 
infant, and carried her to the further ex- 
tremity of the room, where stood a large 
sofa against the wall, permitting him to lay 
her down at fail length, which was evidently 
ths best thing to do ; for she had fainted, 
and was completely insensible. 

All this had passed almost in less time 
than it can be told ; yet, nevertheless, the 
unfortunate G^eorge Harrington's brain found 
leisure to fabricate a romance, which v^y 
nearly drove him mad. In fact, at that 
moment he utterly forgot all Helen's explana^ 
tions respecting the fanciful obstacles which 
had so long kept them asunder, and only re- 
membered the manner in which, for such a 
length of time, she had clearly given him to 
understand that she would not, or could not; 
receive his addresses. 

Here, then, was the explanation ! The 
man whom she had so evidently loved had 
been waited for till she had ceased to hope 
for his return ! And then she had accepted 
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him! Colonel Maurice's exdamation, ^Hdenl 
my own Helen!' rang in his ears; and it 
was with gestures Yerj like those of a maniac 
that, after gazing for a moment on the spec- 
tacle which maddened him, he prepared to 
rush out of the room. The feelings of his 
fiunil J were decidedly in veiy perfect sym- 
pathy with his own. Not one of them had 
ever heard it hinted that the heiress of Beau- 
champ Park had any brother belonging to 
her. What inference, therefore, could they 
draw fix>m the scene they had witnessed, save 
that a long-lost lover had been restored to 
her in the person of Colonel Maurice ? Both 
Jane Harrington and her mother were so 
/deeply shocked and jontraged by the sight of 
the endearment so audaciously displayed 
before them, that they indignantly turned 
away, each taking possession of a distant 
window ; while the unhappy Agnes, quite as 
miseraUe, though not so vehemently dis- 
tracted, as her brother, supported herself ^ 
she could by placing her ti^embling hands 
upon, the back of a chair, and endeavouring 
to' soothe her indignant father, who stood 
beside her, muttering something that did not 
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sound at all like a blessing, either npon her 
quondam lover or her quondam Mend, or it 
might be upon both ! 

Meanwhile there was one, and but one, 
individual present who understood what had 
happened. The only individual capable of 

Mr. Baxley ; and, to do him justice, he tdt, 
m he contemplated the various systOTM of 
unhappiness before him, that he had been 
greatly to Uame, for that he had in a very 
great measure been the cause of it all ! Nor 
was he altogether wrong in this severe self- 
judgment. 

He perfectly remembered the repugnance, 
for it was more than indifference, with whidi 
he had turned fi*om Mr. Bolton when he had 
endeavoured to excite some degree of interest 
in his heart for the friendless boy whom his 
unprincipled brother had left in a state of 
such utter destitution ; he remembered keenly, 
too, at that moment all the noble qualities, 
and brilliant talents for which the good 
clergymen of Crumpton had given him credit, 
and of which his subsequent success in his 
profession had now given ample and unan^ 
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fiwerable proof. Neither could he foiget in 
that moment of disagreeable self •examination 
how many a time and oft poor Helen had 
endeaYoni^, during the first few months of 
her residence with him, to awaken jsome 
feeling of kindness towards her unhappy 
brother, and he now felt, what he had never 
fdt "before, that he had been wrong, very 
wrong in hating the son for the sins of his 
&ther. 

Of the &cts which woidd have made it im- 
possible for any feelings, however kind on his 
pajrt, to have assisted the desolate boy, he 
knew nothing. Had he been better informed 
on that point, he might have felt less dis- 
satisfied with himself at the present moment. 
As it was, however, the very obvious truth 
suggested itself that the best way to atone 
for his past blimders would be by correcting 
the efiect of them ; and this he immediately 
began to do in the most judicious and gentle- 
manlike manner possible. 

He had been standing: on the hearth-rusr at 
th. moment wk« ZLa of hk n.m7h.d 
produced so startling an effect on the nerves 
<^ the distinguished officer, who, after having 
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been f^tei throughout the whole neighbour- 
hood, had now honoured Beauchamp Park 
with a visit for the first time; And it was 
fiK>in this saine post on the hearth-rug that 
he had looked on upon the scene that has 
been described. 

From the moment that the ' Helen ! my 
own Helen !' had reached the ears of Mr/ 
Bixley, he comprehended the whole of the 
mystery, which was doubtless less a mystery 
than it would have been if he had not i*e- 
membered the many vehement encomiums so 
vainly uttered by poor Helen upon her lost 
brother, to all of which he had thought it 
discretest and best to turn a deaf ear. 
- Perceiving that George Harrington, upon 
hearing these words, was about to leave the 
room in a very demented state, Mr. Rixley 
stepped liaatily towards him. and laying a 
gentle hand upon his arm, said, in the most 
quiet manner possible, " I must request 
you, my good friend, not to leave the room 
till you have listened to me for half a mo- 
ment! Tou must excuse our dear Helen 
for suffering herself to be overcome by this 
most joyful surprise. Colonel Maurice is 
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my nephew, Mr. Harrington, and the brother 
of Helen." 

Then, lowering his voioe, he added in a 
whisper, '' her natural brother, Mr. Harring- 
ton, and it is probable I think that he has 
preferred taking another name, perhaps that 
of his mother, to retaining that of Bixley ; 
for I am sorry to say that my brother did 
not leave any provision for him by his will ; 
and, as we have entirely lost sight of him^ 
since his father's death, and now find him 
again, so highly placed in the profession 
upon which he must have entered entirely 
without patronage or assistance of aay kind, 
we have every reason to suppose that his 
conduct has been all that his best friends 
could have wished it to be." 

It was evidently with some difficulty that 
the impetuous George Harrington permitted 
himself to be detained by the gentle voice 
and gentle hand of Helen's uiicle till he 
had finished speaking; for, before one-half 
of his explanation was uttered, the penitent 
young man was ready to accuse himself of 
more base ingratitude and vile suspicion than 
was ever before exhibited by mortal man. 
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He restramed himself, however, with ex- 
empbiy respect and deference, till Mr. 
Baziey pftused, and remoyed his hand, and 
thcB bounded, in defianee of chairs and 
tables, to the 8o& on which Helen was still 
tying, with her eyes dosed, bnt with cheeks 
and lips less deadly pale than tiiey had 
been. 

Her brotiier was kneeling beside her, with 
her hand locked in his, and his eyes fixed 
npon her, with an expression which seemed 
rerj dotpaiily to tell how dearly and nn- 
diangeably he had lored her since they 
parted last. 

Agnes Hanrington, almost as penitent as 
her brother, was already stationed at the 
sofii, scarcely ventoxing to look at GolcHid 
Mauice — for had she not dared to beheye 
him capable of all sorts of sin and iniquily 
for the space of several seconds ? 

A word in good season is always good, 
and rarely have more seasonable words been 
nttered than those which Mr. Bixley had 
spoken, and continued to speak. The dond 
of suspicion and distrust which had seemed 
to lower aronnd Colonel Maurice suddenly 
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assumed the very brightest hues, and his 
being welcomed to Beauchamp Park as the 
beloved and honoured brother of its mis- 
tress, appeared likely to strengthen his pre- 
tensions to the hand of Agnes much more 
than the blot on his escutcheon had ever 
tended to weaken it. Such beiiig the feeling 
produced by the scene I have described, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that Helen opened 
her &ir eyes upon a scene of much more 
perifect happiness than she had ever, in her 
most sanguine moments, dared to hope for ; 
and, indeed, it might be difficult to find 
anywhere ' a party of more well-pleased, 
hopeM, and warmly-attached human beings, 
than those which sat down to dinner at 
Beauchamp Park on that eventM day. 
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CHAPTEE XAHLI. 

Therb are some sorts of contentment whieli 
seem to soothe people to sleep, and there are 
other sorts which are calculated to keep 
them waking. The recovery of her long- 
lost brother was not an event which pro- 
duced anything like a tendency to sleep in 
Helen. A sense of happiness seemed te ac- 
company every throb of her heart and every 
thought of her head; but neither the one 
nor the other suggested any idea of dreaming 
inactivity. On the contrary, she felt that 
her situation was greatly changed by the 
events of this important day, and that her 
first duty was to meditate upon this change 
in all its bearings, and then to decide ac- 
cording to her own best a^d most deliberate 
judgment upon what she ought to do in the 
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perfectly new situation in which she found 
herself placed. 

Perhaps the first thought which presented 
itself to her mind, as she sat herself before 
the fire in the midnight solitude of her dres- 
sing-room, was, that whatever she did must 
be done by her own judgment, and be dic- 
tated by her own heart, for that it was quite 
impossible that any one— no, not even George 
Harrington himself — could share, or even 
understand, her life-long feelings for her 
brother. 

And the thought which followed this 
came in the shape of a feeling of thankful- 
ness timt William had been restored to her 
before she had become the wife'of any man. 
It is very possible that her lover might have 
been pained, had he been cognizant of this 
thought; but, if so, he would have been 
wrong, and blundering. The love which 
Helen bore to him, and which she had 
pledged to him with equal truth and devo- 
tion, was in no way affected by the thoughts 
which caused her to rejoice that she was not 
yet his wife. 

She knew, with a feeling of the most un- 
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doubtiiig certainty, that had the ceremony 
passed which would make his will her law, 
that will would have taken the colour of 
hers, in all that she might wish to do for her 
brother; but then he would have complied 
with her wishes, because she was his wife, 
and might have felt that no altematiYe was 
left him. 

But now the case would be different. 
Perhaps she felt a little conscious, too, that 
her own idea of the claims which her bro- 
ther had upon her might not precisely as- 
similate with the ideas of others, a discre- 
pancy of judgment which she very fairly 
accounted for, by remembering that nobody 
but herself could know what William had 
been to her during the first fourteen years of 
her checquered life. Sarah Lambert, indeed, 
if she stiU existed, might remember how the 
boy would, day after day, give up his fa^- 
vourite pastimes, to cheer and comfort her. 
But not even Sarah Lambert could tell how 
much his mind had been the parent of her 
own, or how deep was the influence which his 
generous and noble spirit, and his bold clear 
intellect had left upon her. 
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'' I should have been a drone, a Very dod, 
aji animal with nothing of humanity but its 
weakness, had it not been for him ! Shall I 
forget the hours, ay, the years during which 
he made our dreary school-room at the War- 
ren House the dearest spot on earth to me P" 
Such was the sort of soliloquy in which 
Helen Beauchamp indulged, during more 
than one long hour of that sleepless night, 
and most assuredly she was right in the con- 
clusion to which she came, namely, that as 
nobody in the whole wide world, except her- 
self, knew how much she owed to him, or 
how much she loved him, so nobody but her- 
self could know with how good a right her 
heart claimed the privilege of dictating the 
manner in which he ought to be treated by 
her. 

If she were wrong in thus thiaking, she 
erred without guilt, for most conscientiously 
did she believe that she was right. The 
result of all ihis meditation may be gathered 
from the foUowing letter, which she wrote 
the night after she had recovered her brother, 
before she laid her head upon her pillow. 
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'' Mt Dbxrbst Geokgx Habrikgton, 

'' I need not tell you that I am happy, 
for you know it abready. But what I would 
tell you, if I had the power, is the nature and 
species of the haj^iness which has been to- 
day added to the large stock I had before, 
by finding again the precious treasure I had 
lost. But I must have patience, my dearest 
friend. There is but one way by which you 
can be made to imderstand the value of this 
treasure, and that is by learning to know 
William as well as I know him. Then, and 
then only, will you be able to comprehend 
what it is you have bestowed upon me, by 
bringing us together, and what it is yo:u 
have bestowed upon Agnes, instead of 
choosing her a husband by the assistance 
of the ' peerage,' or the * landed gentry.' 

" But * for a' that, and for a' that,' George 
Harrington, there is still a discovery scene to 
be opened to you, which most women as old 
as I am might consider as a tremendous 
touchstone to be applied to your affection; 
but I tell you very frankly, that I have not 
the very, slightest shadow of alarm or trepi- 
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dation in applying it to you. And yet I am 
quite aware that I might not perhaps feel 
quite so indifferent about maJnug the dis- 
closure if either my dear good unde or your 
dear good father were to be the recipient 
of it. 

'' ^ot that I think that they would either 
of them eventually oppose me, but just at 
first they might neither of them receive it 
exactly as I should wish them to do. 

" It will not be feeling like a good-for- 
nothing Pharisee, will it Greorge, if I always 
go on thinking, as I do at present, that you 
are not £U3 other men are ? I really do think 
so, however, whether it be pharisaical or 
not, and it is for that reason that I now 
venture so fearlessly to remind you that I 
am no longer the wealthy heiress that I ap- 
peared to be when you offered me your 
hand. 

" I refiised your hand then, George, be- 
cause I thought that if you knew the whole 
truth about me, and my singular position, 
your pride might receive a woimd too deep 
for even love to heal. You know how this 
fancy was cured, and since I recovered from 
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its baleM influence, my happiness has ac- 
quired a sort of healthy robustness which it 
will require something stronger than £uicy 
to destroy. 

'^ It is, therefore, without any mixture of 
doubt or fear as to the result that I now 
announce to you a £act which I certainly 
believe would greatly shock many men, 
though I am very comfortably persuaded 
that it wiU not very greatly shock you. 
This redoubtable fact is, that the property 
whidi you believed me to possess has be- 
come' only half as much as it has heesi repre- 
sented to you, for it wiU have to be divided 
equally between my brother and myself. 

'' For reasons which it is not necessary that 
I should dwell upon, the whole of what may 
be strictly called the Beauchamp property 
will form my portion ; but a large sum in 
the funds, together with the rents of three 
large out-standing £urms, whidi have been 
purchased long since the^ Beauchamp pro- 
perty, and the Beauchamp name have been 
united, will produce an income folly equal 
to that which I retain for myself. 

"' This epistle, dear Greorge, would, I be- 
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lieve, be considered bj; most gentlemen as 
but a queer sort of love letter ; nevertheless, 
I feel that nothing but my very perfect love 
for you could have inspired the feeling of 
happiness with which it is written, or the 
feeling of approval and happiness, too, with 
which I know it will be received. So, after 
all, you see, it is a very perfect love-letter 
and nothing else. 

" And now, dearest, ' good night,' or rather 
' good morning,' for the turret-clock has long 
ago rung, in twelve sonorous strokes, the knell 
of yesterday. I dare say it will not be many 
hours before we meet again, and then we will 
talk over in proper business-like style the 
subject upon which I have opened in this 
midnight scrawl. Though I go to bed late, 
I think I shall get up early enough to de- 
spatch this in time to reach you before your 
lazily late breakfast. 

" Tours now and ever, 

" Helen Beauchamp. 

" P. S. — Tell William to leave Agnes, and 
come to me as soon as he can get permission 
to do so." 

VOL. III. i^ 
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Having finished and sealed this letter, the 
happy Helen crept noiselessly to bed, and fell 
into a most delicious sleep ahnost as soon as 
she laid her head upon the piUow. But 
' habit was stronger than fatigue, and ,she 
waked early as usual, and, accordingly, as 
she had predicted, her letter reached George 
Harrington before the family had ass^nbled 
for breakfast. 

If the spirit of Helen could have been put 
' en rapport' as the mesmerists call it, with 
the spirit of George Harrington, while he 
read this letter, she would have enjoyed 
another moment of that veiy perfect species 
of happiness which arises from feeling that 
we are loved even as we love, and under- 
stood even as we would be understood. 
The postscript produced its^ expected effect, 
and Colonel Maurice arrived at Beauchamp 
quite as soon as his sister expected him, 
^hich is equivalent. to saying that he arrived 
as speedily as George Harrington's fleetest 
horse could bring him. The feelings pro- 
duced in the hearts of these long-severed 
children of the Warren House by this meet- 
ing needs no description. A reunion under 
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abnost any drcumstaiioes would have grati- 
fied wliat had certainly been the first wish of 
both their hearts for many long years ; but 
under the drcumstance^ in which they found 
each other now it required, as Helen said, 
a strong intellectual effort to enable them to 
believe that it was not a dream, but a reality. 
A few laughing moments were actually spent 
in what they both called improving their per- 
sonal acquaintance, and when this was accom- 
plished so effectually as to enable them both 
to declare that they should know each other 
again let them meet where they would, the 
eagerly anticipated delight of listening to 
ea^h other's adventures began. 

"You shall begin, Helen," said Colonel 
Maurice, placing himseF, not on the seat 
she offered him beside herself upon the sofa, 
but on a chair on the opposite side of the 
little table which stood before it. And he 
was right in so placing himself, for her 
countenance was indeed one of those in 
which feeling — 

* So divinely wrought^ 
That one might almost say her body thought.' 



a 



Where must I begin, William ?" said she. 

l2 
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"At the very beginning, Helen," he re- 
plied, and that is the moment when I 
wished you good night, after that dreadAil 
scene with my father in the parlour !" 

Something like a shudder passed over her 
at the mention of that scene, but she raised 
her eyes to. the dear fece opposite to her, 
and inwardly breathed the words, "Thank 
God !" 

" Yes, I must begin there," said she, with 
a happy smile, though tears were in her eyes 
at the same moment. " You wished me 
good night, William, and poor Sarah Lam- 
bert told me I must go to-bed, and to-bed I 
went, and, child-like, went to sleep too; 
though, even then, my heart, as I well re- 
member, was very, very sad. But, oh ! the 
dreadful waking, WiUiam! Shall I ever 
forget it !" 

" Because you heard I was gone, dearest?" 
said Colonel Maurice, tenderly. 

"No, no, that came after!" and again 
poor Helen shuddered, in spite of all her 
happiness. "No! I was waked by Sarah 
Lambert, and, when I opened my eyes, I 
saw her hanging over me with a fece as 
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white as the sheet. I well remember that 
my first words were, 'What's the matter, 
Sarah?' and that her answer, spoken very 
gently and soothingly, was, ' Compose your- 
self, my dear ! I have strange news to tell 
you — ^your father is dead !' I scarcely know 
what I did, or what I said. I suppose I 
uttered some cry, for I know that she told 
me to be reasonable, for that the house was 
in confusion, and that I must not make my- 
self troublesome. And then I said, * WTiere 
is William V Poor Sarah ! I well remem- 
ber that she did not answer me immediately; 
for she knew what her answer would be to 
me ! But, on my saying again, * Where is 
William?' she rephed, 'He is gone away, 
Helen. He is gone somewhere — ^I know 
not where ;' but then she added, * Of course, 
my dear, he won't stay long. Get up, 
Helen, get up ! Perhaps he will come back, 
and want his breakfast.' But she did not 
speak as if you would come back ; and when 
I went down-stairs and saw Eebecca Wat- 
kins, she told me that you had gone away 
in the night, and got out of your win- 
dow." 
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'^Gndoiis Hesven!" exdaimed Colonel 
Maarioe, gieatlj agitated, "what a fiightfiil 
ecwiddenoe ! — Wliat did mj &iher die of, 
Helen r 

"Thej Basj he died firom poison,'' she 
rqplied. 

" And I let myself down fiom my window 
by the he^ of my sheets during the night 
he died ! Everybody mnst have thought I 
had poisoned him I Did not peofde say so, 
Helen?" 

"My deaiest William, I hardly know 
what they said," die replied, her Kps tremr 
bling, and her oomplezion varying fix>m pale 
to red, ''for I became very, veiy iU, and for 
a time I lost my senses." 

"And she never told me of this I She 
never told me a single word of it !" 

" Who are yon speaking of?" said Helen ; 
" who is it coidd have told yon of it ?" 

" Sarah Lambert," he relied, with strong 
agitation. 

"Did she find yon, then? Did Sarah 
Lambert really find yon, William ?" 

" To be sure she did, Helen ; bnt her con^ 
dnct seems to have been most mysterious ! 
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You know, then, that she left England to 
seek me ?*' 

" Yes, and that is all I know," returned 
his sister. Mr. Bolton wrote, to tell me 
that our old servant had left England, de- 
claring to everybody she knew in Faknouth 
that she would never return till she had 
found you/' 

"And she did find me, Helen," said 
Colonel Maurice, " notwithstanding the im- 
mense distance to which I had wandered, 
and the fturther impediment of my having 
dropped the name, to which, as I had been so 
cruelly told, I had no right y and taken that of 
my unfortunate mother. But she found me, 
a poor soldier, just launched on my career in 

India, and from that time she never left me 
tiU she died!" 

" She is dead, then ! " cried Hden, mourn- 
ftdly. " Our poor Sarah Lambert is dead ! 
I thought it must be so ; I thought that she 
surely would have let me hear something of 
her, had she been alive." 

" No, Helen," replied her brother. " Her 
death is of very recent date ; it only 
happened a week or two before I quitted 
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the country. She seemed to have a strong 
and a strange repugnance to the idea of 
recalling herself to the memory of any one 
whom she had known while in the service 
of my father. It seems hardly consistent 
with the tone of her character in other 
respects, but I think it must have been 
some species of pride which dictated thi^ 
reserve, for her feelings towards you were 
evidently as tenderly affectionate as ever. 
But she had come into the possession of some 
property before she joined me, and was in 
perfectly independent circumstances, and I 
presume that this must have been her reason 
for not wishing to preserve any intercourse 
with those who knew her only as a servant." 
" If this be so," replied Helen, " her cha- 
racter must have been one. of very extra- 
ordinary inconsistency, for to the best of my 
recollection she was the most perfectly in- 
different to everything approaching pride of 
place, as far as it concerned herself at leasts 
of any one I ever knew. I am quite sure 
that she would not have cared a farthing 
whether she had been looked upon as the 
confidential housekeeper, which she certainly 
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was, or Bs one of the hardest-worldng of 
kitchen-maids." 

" I should have thought so, too," returned 
her brother, " but nevertheless it would be 
very difficult to find any other theory by 
which her conduct to you can be accounted 
for. She seemed to remember the kindness 
of dear good Mr. Bolton, however, very grate- 
fully, and but a few days before she died, 
she employed herself for an hour or two in 
writing to him." 

" IHd you forward that letter to him im- 
mediately, William ? " said Helen. " I do 
not think he could have received it," she 
added, " for I am abnost sure that if he had 
got such a letter he would have told me 
of it." 

" He never has had it as yet, Helen," re- 
turned Colonel Maurice, "for poor Sarah's 
dying request was, that I should deliver it to 
him myself. And I would have done so 
long ere this, notwithstanding the many 
things which have detained me in London, 
had it not been for an accident which has 
occasioned some months' delay in the arrival 
of the package containing the writing-desk 

L 3 
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which contaiiied it. In &ct, my baggage 
got mixed with that of another officer when 
we chained our sailing-vessel for a steamer 
at the Cape, and as he did not come on wil^ 
iis> my very important packing-cafie was lefb 
behind. However, I got a letter from him 
the other day explaining the blnnder, and 
telling me that he was about to forward the 
case immediafaely, contdgned to my own 
agent in London, and you may depend upon 
it, dearest, that I will not unnecessarily 
delay the deUvery. of it, though in all pro- 
bability it contains nothing mcuoe important 
than her grateBil thanks for aU the kindness 
he had shown her." 

" I suppose so, poor thing ! And iadeed 
I well remember that he and his sweet wife 
abo, were very, very kind to us both! " i^e- 
plied Helen. "But now, dearest William, 
tell me I entreat you, how it happens that 
after having heard all that Sarah Lambert' 
must have, been able to tell you, you could 
have been at any loss where to seek &)t 
me?" 

"You are now touching upon a theme, 
Helen," he replied, "which is indeed most 
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strangely fiill of mystery. For some reason 
or other which I could never get her to 
explain, she never ceased repeating to me 
that if I knew my own interest I should 
avoid returning to England for some time 
to come. She more than hinted that I had 
enemies, and at length named your tmcle 
Rixley as one very likely to treat me with 
the same indignity that my father had done. 
I was, from many fortunate accidents, rising 
rapidly in my profession; and I imagine 
that it was this she alluded to when she 
repeated, as she did almost every time that 
I had leisure to converse with her, * The time 
tvill come, dear Williamj when you may ven- 
ture to return and be afraid of no man. Only 
wait patiently for a year or two ; it tvill not 
be very long, I think/ 

" Once I understood her to say that if she 
were dead, nobody would be able to annoy 
me afterwards, but when I pressed her to 
explain what she meant by this, she prevari- 
cated strangely, and ended by saying that 
she did not mean it." 

" But why did you never write to me, 
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William^" said Helen, in a tone of very g^iHe 
reproach. " I can easily imagine/' she added, 
" that it would have been impossible for you 
to come to Europe without cutting short the 
brilliant career on which yon had entered. 
But surely you might have written to me !" 
*' Surely I could have done no such tiling, 
dear Helen," returned her brother, " for she 
positively assured me that she knew not to 
what part of the world your unde had carried 
you ; but she constantly added that she was 
sure all this mystery would be over in a year 
or two. ' Wait till you are stiU higher in 
rank, dearest William !' was her invariable 
reply to all my questionings about you ; and 
I will confess to you, my Helen, that I did 
in some degree share in this feeling myself. 
It would have been otherwise had I not 
known you were in the hands, as she called 
it, of my feither's brother, and as the higher 
rank she prophesied did certainly seem to be 
coming upon me very rapidly, I could not 
help thinking that she knew what she was 
talking about. Moreover, her advice was the 
more Ukely to be listened to» from the fact 
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that I could not have nm counter to it if I 
would, for at no moment up to the time of 
her death, could I ever have quitted my 
regiment without such a dereliction of duty as 
must have rendered my doing it impossible 
under any circumstances ; and as to writing, 
it was of course vain to think of it, since I 
knew not where to address my letters." 

Helen remained sUent, and her expressive 
features shewed that she was in deep medi- 
tation. "What are you thinking of, dear 
one?" said her brother, taking her hand. 
" Are you still reproaching me in your heart 
for not coming back to look for you ?" 

" No, dearest William, no," she replied, 
endeavouring to return his smile. " I was 
only meditating on the singular manner in 
which poor Sarah Lambert seems to have 
conducted herself." 

"I marvel not that it puzzles you, my 
Helen," he returned, " for it has never ceased 
to be a puzzle to me. But I must leave you 
now, sweet sister, or my termagant wife that 
is to be wiQ accuse me of abusing her confi- 
dence. You are aU to dine with us to-day. 
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are yon not ? And then I mnst absolutely 
and positively tear myself away firom yon 
both and hasten to London or else, instead 
of being made a K.C.B., I shall probably be 
sent to the right about/' 

He shook hands with her as he spoke, 
then gave a parting kiss, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Helesn saw him go without makiag any 
effort to detam him, though she had still 
muidi to say which it was important for him 
to hear ; for it was her purpose to tell of the 
division which she intended to make of her 
property, which she was quite aware that it 
was necessary he shoidd know directly, on 
account of the difference it would doubt- 
less make in the settlements upon which 
the lawyers were already employed, and she 
was aware also, that as he had delayed 
his departure for a day, for the sake of 
being with her for a few tranquil hours 
before they were again parted, she ought to 
have put it in his power to have written to 
his lawyer by that day's post. 
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But poor Helen felt that her troubles were 
not over yet, and at that moment she wished 
for nothing so ardently as to be left alone. 
Though she had spoken of the conduct of 
Mrs. Lambert as mysterious, and though she 
had felt it to be so as she listened to him, a 
dark memory of the past recmxed to her. 
The dreadful scene which she had witnessed 
in Mr. Bolton s ball (the immediate effect of 
which had been to throw her into a phrensy 
fever) had never been forgotten, though it 
long rested [upon her mind more like the 
recollection of a painfiil dream than of a 
reality ; but as Colonel Maurice described to 
her the strange perseverance with which 
Sarah Lambert had reiterated her advice to 
him not to return to England till many years 
had passed, it occurred to her as highly 
probable that she also had remembered it, 
and that her advice was dictated by the fear 
that should it be discovered, notwithstanding 
his change of name, that he was again in 
England, and, as would probably happen, 
paying a grateful visit to Mr. Bolton, the 
Crumpton sailors, with Commodore Jack at 
their head, would be very likely to receive 
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him in a manner which, to say the least of it, 
would be exceedbgly dibble. 

What Sarah Lambert could have meant by 
stating that a few years would suiffice to re- 
move the obstacles to his return, it was 
difficult to say ; but it was not on this point 
that Helen was pondering when her brother 
took his hasty departure from her dressing- 
room ; she was, in truth, weighing the pros 
and cons respecting the wisdom of communi- 
eating to him the suspicions to which his 
departure had given rise. 

It is probable that she would have decided 
against repeating what it must have given 
him so much pain to hear; but he had 
vanished before she had reached a final deci- 
sion on the subject ; and no sooner was he 
gone than these vague memories of the past 
vanished before the positive importance of 
the present, and she immediately sat down 
to her writing desk, and indited a letter to 
him, in which, without preface or circumlocu- 
tion of any sort, she briefly stated to him the 
fact, that property which she believed to be 
of the value of about ninety thousand pounds, 
was about to be made over to him, . and 
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stating also, with great smoerity, that her 
reason for sending after him in such haste 
was, that if he wished to make any alteration 
in his marriage^settlements he might have 
the advantage of that day's post to announce 
it to his lawyer. She added, also, that George 
Harrington had already been made perfectly 
aware of this division of their father's pro- 
perty, and that he highly approved it. 

On this point, indeed, George Harrington 
did not leave it to the man who was to be 
doubly his brother-in-law to enter upon the 
subject with him ; but even before Helen's 
letter had reached the hands of her brother, 
the Squire of Speedhurst, having way-laid 
him as he retomed fix)m Beauchamp Park, 
had stated to him in the simplest and most 
business-like manner possible, that such and 
such &rms, in the neighbourhood, and such 
and such sums in the fands, were his. In 
short, the manner in which this announce- 
ment was made, both by his sister and his 
sister's affianced husband, was such as to 
render the whole transaction as soothing to 
his heart as it was advantageous to his for- 
tune. 
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The. hours of that busy, happy day soon 
made themselves wings, and flew away ; and 
the following morning left the two affianced 
brides at full leisure to console themselves as 
well as they might for the absence of their 
departed lovers, for they agreed to pass the 
whole morning tSte-h^tSte together, because 
both Jane and Henry were so exceedingly 
tiresome and disagreeable. 

And what with this soothing tSte-drtSte 
for the present, and the prospect of all sorts 
of happiness for the future, tempers of worse 
texture than could be found either at Beau- 
champ Park or the Oaks, might have con^ 
trived to endure without any very grave 
grumbling, the tediousness even of lawyers 
and coachmakers, had these been all the evils 
which threatened to intervene between them 
and their bright future. 

But such smooth sailing as this was not 
long destined to be their lot ; and the fear* 
iul disappointment which awaited them was 
made the more bitter by its coming at the 
very moment when the arrival of those so 
eagerly and so gaily looked for was ex* 
pected. 
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It had been settled that Beaachamp Park 
should loe the scene of the happy reunion. 
Colonel Maurice was, of course, to take up 
his residence there till the day fixed for the 
double wedding, after whidi it was arranged 
that George Harrington and his bride should 
go at once to Speedhurst Abbey, but that 
Colonel Maurice and his Agnes should make 
a short tour upon the Continent, while a 
very charming mansion, whidi they had been 
lucky enough to find wanting a tenant, near 
Speedhurst, was being made ready for them, 
under the superintending care of their neigh- 
bours at the Abbey. 

The train which was to bring the two 
gentlemen to the station, which was at no 
very great distance fi*om the residence of 
either, was to arrive about an hour before the 
usual dinner-hour at Beauchamp Park, and 
imder the superintending care of his sister 
Jane, who, as she said, was more in possession 
of her senses than Agnes could be expected 
to be, all things necessary for the toilet of 
Greorge Harrington were laid ready for him 
there. 

Colonel Maurice, as poor Helen delighted 
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to say, was 'coming home/ and never did 
any home look more smilingly ready than 
the apartment prepared for his nse. 

Helen herself, as may be easily imagined, 
was lingering at no great distance from the 
haU. door, that she might be in readiness to 
meet them; nay, as she had on both her 
bonnet and shawl, it might be that she had 
some thonghts of taking a little stroll with 
her cousin Henry towards the Lodge. 

Bnt for some reason or other the train was 
upon this occasion rather before than after 
its time, and she was still waiting for Henry 
at the door of the biUiard-room, when she 
heard steps in the haU, and rushing eagerly 
forward, she found herself in the next mo- 
ment ahnost in the arms of George Harring- 
ton, who hurried forward upon seeing her in 
a state of very perceptible agitation, and in 
answer to her quick inquiry, "Where is 
William ?" replied in a voice which he vainly 
attempted to render tranquil, "He is well, 
Helen ! But I am alone. I could not bring 
him with me. Business has prevented his 
coming." " Business !" echoed Helen, with 
cheeks and lips as white as marble. " What 
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busiDesB couli prerent his ooming now?" 
''It WIS impoedl^ he ooold come, my dearest 
lore!" lepbed the gteaOj agitated joang 
man. Take me to your dressng-room, Helen! 
I ha¥e much, Terj much, to tell you." 

Neyerthdess Geoige HairiDgtcm ooold not 
teQ all idiich I wish my reader to know, fiur 
many ciiciimstanoes respecting the events 
which he wished to narrate were as yet un- 
known to him. The nanatire of them 
mnst be grren more fiilly than Helen got it 
finom him at that moment. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

The circtimstances which followed upon 
Colonel Maurice's arrival in London shall be 
given as briejfly as possible. 

His first call, as in duty bound, was made 
at the Horse Guards, and though it was not 
his first visit there since his return to 
Europe, he had the gratification of being 
received in a manner highly flattering to all 
his military feelings and military hopes. 

Of course, he had a lawyer to visit, the 
construction of a travelling-carriage to super- 
intend, no trifling amount of shopping com- 
missions to attend to ; and some few friendly 
calls to old acquaintance known in India, to 

pay. 

But he managed to do it all ; for he car- 
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ried dn active mind, and a willing spirit to 
the work, and before three weeks had passed, 
both he and his friend Harrington had 
the gratification of wishing each other joy 
upon the probability of their being able to 
leave town before the end of the following 
week. 

Colonel Maurice had accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with an old Indian acquaintance 
upon one of the five remaining days. The 
party, which consisted wholly of gentlemen, 
was a large one, and the first among the 
guests upon whom he happened to cast his 
eyes as he looked round the drawing-room, 
was the Captain Hackwood who had some 
months before been his fellow guest at 
Knighton Hall. 

They were men so utterly dissimilar, both 
in intellect and character, that it was nearly 
impossible they should ever have become 
really intimate, even as companions, and the 
circumstance of their having passed a week 
or two together in the same house- had 
tended to make them enemies rather than 
friends. On the part of Colonel Maurice, 
however, there was a stronger feeling of con- 
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tempt tlian of dislike, and had he never 
again heard Ha^jkwood's name mentioned, it . 
is possible that he might have lived long, 
and died late, without ever recalling the 
accident of having met him to his recol- 
lection. 

But the case was widely diflferent on the 
part of Captain Hackwood. Not many 
weeks had elapsed afber his own coldly civil 
rejection by Agnes Harrington before the 
disagreeable news reached him that she was 
about to be married to Colonel Maurice. 

It happened that the sister of Captain 
Hackwood had recently married a young 
barrister of the name of Bingley, whose 
father resided in Cornwall, at no great dis- 
tance from the village of Crumpton, in which 
was situated the Warren House, where the 
earlier scenes of my narrative were laid* 

It might have been for the purpose of 
diverting Hs thoughts from the disappoint- 
ment of finding that his handsome person 
was not quite irresistible, that Captain 
Hackwood, immediately upon leaving tie 
hospitable mansion of Sir Eichard Knighton, 
announced his intention to his sister of 

VOL. III. M 
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accepting the inyitation of her firflier-m-lair, 
Mr. Binglejr, to meet her at his luNise near 
Cmmpton. 

Captain Hackwood was one of thai nn- 
merotis class of indiyidnals whose principal 
intellectual resource in conversation is the 
discussing the persons, characters, and* dr- 
cnmstances, of the last set of people he had 
left, for the edification of tiiose who were 
present. The neighbourhood of Knighton 
HaU furnished an excellent (^iportimiiy for 
the exercise of this species of eloquence, for 
it boasted of more that one well-known name 
among its notabilities. 

Among many other mansions which he 
named, was Beauchamp Park, which he 
declared was one of the finest places he had 
ever seen, ''positively an ornament to the 
whole neighbourhood/' 

" It really is a fine place, is it. Captain 
Hackwood?" said Mr. Bingley, the fitther- 
in-law of Hackwood's sister. " Wbom does it 
belong to now ? The young heiress, I sup- 
pose, i8 married by tins time." 

^' No, sir, I don't think she is, but I do not 
know much about her, for some of the family 
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were ill when I was staying with Bjoighton, 
and I did not go there ; hut I heard them 
talk of Miss Beauchamp. She is Hving there 
in very dashing style with an uncle of the 
name of Eixley. Old Eixley's daughter had 
made a very fine match, and she deserved it, 
too, for she is a most fascinating creature. 
She married Lord Lympton, the son of the 
Earl of Eothewell, of Eothewell Castle. I 
met her brother, young Eixley, there, and a 
capital fellow he is/' 

"Whose brother did you meet?" said 
Mr. Bingley, addressing his talkative guest 
with an air of considerable interest. "Do 
you say that you met the brother of Miss 
Beauchamp ?" 

" No, sir, it was Henry Eixley, her cousin. 
Miss Beauchamp has got no brother." 

"So much the better for her, Captain 
Hackwood," said Mr. Bingley; "but she 
had a brother once, and certainly the best 
thing that could happen for her, or for him 
either, perhaps, is that he should be dead 
and buried." 

" Indeed, sir !" repUed Captain Hackwood, 
with the interest which a constitutional 

M 2 
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gossip, whether raale or f^m^Je, is sure to 
feel in ererrthing that has the ^^earance 
of secret history. 

" I can easily nndeistand," he oontinnedy 
*' why the heiress should he worse off fix 
having ahrDther,heGaaseToii know it might 
{verent her heing an heiress at all ; hot I 
don't understand nhj the iRother would he 
the hetter for heing hnried." 

"Here conies a fresh hottle of daret. 
Captain Hackwood," said the host, and if 
you can resist following the ladies for ten 
minutes longer. 111 tell yon a romantic story 
about these Bixleys, or Beanchamps, as the 
owners of the estate are called. Many years 
ago, Captain Hackwood, when I was not 
much older than my son is now, though I 
was already in possession of this place (for 
my poor ^ther died early), it may be some 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years ago, an old 
tumble-down sort of a mansion, known by the 
name of the Warren House, was purchased 
in this neighbourhood by a person of the 
name of Rixley. I should be sorry to say 
anything uncivil of any person connected 
with friends of yours, but I cannot say that 
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this Mr. Bixley of the Warren House was 
fortimate enough to make himself much re- 
spected in the neighhonrhood. In the first 
place, he was as rude as a bear to ns all, and 
as it was speedily drculated among the 
quidnuncs that the woman who lived with 
him was his mistress, and not his wife, he 
was very speedily left to follow his own 
devices without any one taking much heed 
of him. But in a few years the poor young 
woman died, leaving a little boy of two or 
three years old behind her; and the next 
thing we heard of our Warren House neigh- 
bour was, that he had brought home a wife 
to comfort him for the loss of his mistress. 
She was a very beautiful creature, was this 
wife, and everything we heard of her was 
to her credit. Her conduct to the poor 
motherless child she found on coming to her 
home was most admirable, and the worthy 
parson of the parish, who by the way is our 
worthy parson still, could not speak of her 
without enthusiasm. His own newly-marrield 
wife, too, described her as being very highly 
accomplished, and charming in every way; 
so by degrees several ladies of the neigh- 
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boorliood called upon her ; but greatljr as she 
was approved and admired by them all, it 
was quite impossible to live upon anything^ 
like sociable terms with Eixley himself, far it 
was evident that the more we wished to be 
dvil to him and his sweet wife, the more 
heartily he wished us aU at the devil. In 
feet there was but one amusement — ^but one 
occupation — that he cared for, and that was 
boating. He seemed to delight in making* 
himself a sort of king among the sailors of 
our little fishing town, but to feel the most 
sovereign contempt for every other human 
being. His wife added a daughter to his 
domestic treasures, but by all accounts neither 
son, daughter, nor wife had any great 
attractions for him, for he often left his house 
for months together, and when he returned 
to it, his days, and I believe his nights, too, 
were passed on the sea. The next thing we 
heard of him was that his beautiful wife was 
dead, and then that he had got that good 
fellow Bolton to supply her loss as far as 
teaching the poor unfortunate children went. 
And this he really did, and certainly gave a 
most excellent account of them both, as far 
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as leammg went. But now comes the ex- 
ta'aordinary part of my long story. There 
will always be gossiping, you know, in 
every place, and of course there was gossip- 
ing here, and the gossipers said that 
ELdey treated this natural son like a brute, 
and that the young man was driven half mad 
with it. But be this as it may, the finale was 
horrible on. the other side. When the young 
man was about seventeen or eighteen years 
old, I believe, or thereabout, Eixley, the 
&.ther, who had been away for several months, 
came home, if it was his home ; at any rate, 
he came to the Warren House, and, as the 
servants said, had a most violent quarrel 
with his son. The next day the miserable 
children were left in peace, for he spent the 
whole day on the sea, and when he came 
home he ate his supper and went to bed. 
But from his bed he never rose again ; when 
his old housekeeper went to wake him in the 
morning, she found him a corpse. The 
doctor was sent for, but dead he was ; and 
then the parson was sent for, to tell them 
what they were to do next. 'But where 
was the son ?' you will say. Gone, Captain 
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Hackwood — ^vanished — ^and nobody kneiv 
where. The only trace he left behind him 
was the open window of his bed-room, with 
his sheets knotted together hangirig from 
one of the hinges of ihe casement. As it 
was well known that there had been a most 
furious quarrel between them, this scampish 
running away of the young man created a, 
very strong suspicion that this very sudden 
death of the &ther, who had been in the 
most perfect health the day before, might 
have been the act and deed of the run-away 
son. In one word, to shorten a very I6ng 
story, a post-mortem examination of the body 
was loudly called for, the result of which was 
that the imfortunate man had died from 
swallowing poison. I was applied to for ^ 
warrant to arrest the son, within an hour, I 
beHeve, after this verdict was recorded, and 
the warrant was given accordingly. But 
from that hour to this the scamp has never 
been heard of. As to the young heiress, she 
was immediately taken possession of by an 
uncle of the name of Bixley ; but she, as 
Bolton told me, • had to take the name of 
Beauchamp, as a condition, I believe, of 
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mheriting the property. And here ends my 
story; and now, if you like it better than 
more claret, we will join the ladies in the 
drawing-room." 

It wonld have been diflficnlt for Squire 
Bingley to have found any man unconnected 
with the parties more likely to listen with 
interest to such a narrative than Captain 
Hackwood. Of the relationship between his 
heartily^etested rival and the fair possessor 
of Beauchamp Park, he as yet knew nothing, 
but the having picked up so strange and 
eventful a history concerning the lineage and 
the history of a lady so important in her neigh- 
bourhood as Miss Beauchamp, was felt as a 
positive blessing by him, and the value he 
attached to it was manifested by his declaring 
at the breakfast-table on the following morn- 
ing that he had received letters which 
obliged him, much against his inclination, to 
return inunediately to London. 

And to London he accordingly went with- 
out loss of time, and was greeted, infinitely 
to his satisfaction, by finding at his lodgings 
an invitation to dinner at a house where he 
felt sure of meeting society sufficiently dis- 
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tinguished to be worthy of being the first 
recipients of the bit of racy gossip which he 
had been fortunate enough to bring to town 
with him. 

He felt that it was too good to be mat- 
tered to his next neighbour while the act of 
dining was still in process, but when this 
was over, he began, with the tact of one 
versed in the business, of malring himself 
yalued for his little anecdotes, to relate all 
the circumstances he had learned from Mr. 
Bingley, in a voice sufficiently distinct to be 
heard by the whole table. 

As one of the guests seatcfd at it was 
Colonel Maurice, it will be easily believed 
that his narrative was not listened to with 
indifference. Colonel Maurice, however, was 
a man who had great command over himself^ 
and he steadily listened to the close of it. 
The last sentence was in these words, ''It's 
a strange history, is it not ? However, the 
hct of the run-away brother having commit- 
ted the murder seems to be established on 
all hands. In &ct it seems to me very diffi- 
cult to understand how there ever could have 
been any feeling of doubt about it.'' 
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" Then permit me to enlighten your 
understanding now/' said Colonel Maurice, 
iu a voice not loud, but of that clear and 
distinct quality which makes itself heard, 
when louder tones fail of being so ; '' I am 
the run-away brother, but I deny the fact of 
having conunitted the murder; and if you 
feel any difficulty in beheving my assertion, 
I will beg you to say so immediately." 

The first efiect of this rejoinder was to 
make Captain Hackwood for a moment look 
extremely pale, but in the next his com- 
plexion more than recovered itself, and he 
said, in a voice which, if not quite steady was 
perfectly audible, " Upon my word, sir, I am 
at a loss how to answer you with propriety ;" 
then turning towards the master of the house, 
who was himself a higUy distingmshed mill, 
tary man, he added, " This is no place, is it, 
sir, for such an altercation ?" 

" Certainly not !" returned Colonel Mau- 
rice, rising. " You are not, I presume. Captain 
Hackwood, about to leave town imme- 
diately ?" 

"Oh dear no, sir," replied Captain Hack- 
wood ; " I have no thoughts of it." 
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" Then I will do myself the honour of call- 
ing upon yon to-morrow, when I trust you 
will be so obliging as to inform me from 
what source you derived the statement upon 
tiie strength of which you have thought 
yourself justified in brandii^ me as a mur- 
derer/' 

To this speech Captain Hackwood an- 
swered not a word, nor did he look as if he 
had power to do so, for he was again as pale 
as ashes. 

Colonel Maurice then turned to his host, 
saying, " I am sure. General, that you will, 
under the circumstances, forgive my taking 
an abrupt leave of you ; but it is already get- 
ting late, and I have business to get through 
before to-morrow morning which makes it 
necessary that I should return to my lodgings 
as soon as possible. Ton are lodging in 
Jermyn Street, I think. Captain Hack- 
wood?" 

The only answer he received to this, was 
an affirmative nod of the head; and at the 
same moment General Face, at whose table 
this very disagreeable discussion had arisen, 
stepped up to Colonel Maurice and cordially 
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extending his hand to him, said in a voice 
which he evidently intended shonld be heard 
by all his guests, " Good night, my dear 
Maorice. If I can be useAil to you in any 
way, let me know it. I shall always be at 
your service/' 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Captain Hackwood had been made ftilly 
aware that Colonel Maurice had achieved 
inunediate success in the quarter where he 
had met immediate failure, and the hatred 
he conceived towards him was as sincere as 
the mortification he had received was bitter. 
That he was startled, and — ^as much as. a 
young gentleman could be — ^that he was 
frightened, by the maimer in wMch Captain 
Maurice addressed him, after having listened 
to his Crumpton narrative, is certain ; but it 
is not less so that hate very speedily con- 
quered fear ; and that the hour which suc- 
ceeded the breaking up of General Pace's 
dimxer-party, dvocing which important .hour 
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' he was at liberty to indulge his own cogita- 
tations without the least danger of being 
broken in upon by the stately apparition of 
his ireful rival's figure, was the happiest 
which Captain Hackwood had ever known. 

It was, perhaps, impossible for one man to 
hate another more heartily than Captain 
Hackwood hated Colonel Maurice, for the 
rivahy between them in love made the least 
part of it. Captain Hackwood was as fiilly 
aware of the striking contrast in aU respects 
between himself aiid his rival ^s George 
Harrington had been when he attempted to 
describe them both to Helen: and, for his 
torment, he was aware also that whenever 
they appeared together he was himself for- 
gotten, while Maurice seemed the centre upon 
which every eye— mascuhne as well as femi- 
nine—was fixed; aud his hatred was in due 
proportion to the acutenss and the justice of 
the remark. 

To a man of such a temperament, and in 
such a state of mind, the discovering that the 
rival he so envied and so hated was a base- 
born felon, was likely enough to be agree- 
able, and to Captain Hackwood it appeared 
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like the conrammation of all the dearest 
wudies of his heart. 

Both gentlemen left the table of Gbneral 
Pace with the conscionsness that they had 
a great deal of important business upon their 
hands, and they both set about performing it 
with energy. 

The first occupation of both was to write 
letters. As Captain Hackwood completed 
his despatches first, they shall be first noticed. 
The first he indited was to Colond Maurice, 
and was as follows : — 

" SlE, 

"There may perhaps be some doubt 
whether I am not trans&rressine the laws 

myself in any way to a man standing in so 
in&mous a position as yourself; but as such 
a man as General Face has shared in the de- 
lusion which has enabled you to thrust your- 
self into the presence of gentlemen, I prefer 
the chance of sinning against etiquette to the 
danger of having my conduct misunderstood. 
You had the insolence, notwithstanding the 
frightful disclosure which had taken place, 
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to threaten me with a call at my lodgings, 
I now write to give you notice that you wiU 
not find me there. I hope within an hour 
to he in the train that will convey me to the 
mansion of my friend Mr. Bingley, near 
Orumpton. But as I scorn to take an unfair 
advantage of any man, I deem it proper to 
inform you that he is a Justice of the 
Peace, and a very active one ; so that if 
you should have the rashness to follow me 
thither, you would probably be in the hands 
of justice within a few minutes after your 
arrival. 

" I remain. Sir, &c. 

" BlOHABJ) FiTZGEORGE HaCKWOOD." 

His next epistle was addressed to Sir 
Bichard Knighton, at Ejxighton Hall ; and 
this need not be given at length because it 
only contained a repetition of the statement 
respecting Colonel Maurice which he had 
given at the table of General Pace, together 
with the intelligence that " the said Colonel 
had found it impossible to deny his identity 
with the fearful parricide of the Crumpton 
Warren House, and that probably before the 
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present letter could reach its destination he 
would be in the haads of justice." 

Having completed these epistles, and placed 
them in the hands of a trustworthy agent, 
to be duly forwarded on the morrow, Captaia 
Hackwood and his carpet-bag got into the 
cab, that had been summoned for him while 
he wrote, and drove to the railway station in 
excellent time to be conveyed by the night 
train to Crumpton. 

Colonel Maurice, meanwhile, was also 
occupied in writing. His first act was to 
write to his sister, telling her of the scene 
which had passed at the dinner-table, and 
begging her not to be unreasonably vexed 
about it, as, though decidedly disagreeable, 
it would only be considered a* one of ttiose 
bare-faced slanders to which disappointed 
men sometimes had recourse when they could 
hit upon no better expedient, to soothe 
their vexed feelings. 

He wrote also to Agnes; but to her he 
was less explicit. A repugnance, which he 
could not conquer, to the idea of her know- 
ing that such accusations had been brought 
against him, seemed to chain his pen, and to 
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render it absolutely impossible for biTYi to 
enter upon any detail of what had passed. 
It was not, however, that he had the least 
intention of concealing from her what had 
taken place; but it was his purpose to see 
Gteorge Harrington early on the morrow, to 
whom of course it was his intention to com*- 
municate everything that had passed ; and 
he greatly preferred the idea of her learning 
it from her brother than from himself. 

Having written this letter, he resumed his 
pen, and set about making his will. In his 
case, at least, he felt, or fancied, that a duel 
was inevitable, and, despite the immensity of 
sound philosophy which he knew might be 
brought against such a mode of proving in- 
nocence, it appeared to him morally impossi- 
ble that he could have recourse to any other. 
But in deciding upon this, he was so far 
ready to confess himself less magnanimous 
than he might* have been, that in his short 
preface to his short will he confessed the 
act to be a proof of human weakness which 
he should probably blame in another, though 
he was not strong-minded enough to avoid 
it himself. 
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His will gave all he died possessed of to 
his sister, save five thousand pounds (the half 
of what he had inherited from the gratefdl 
Captain Maelogan), which he hequeathed to 
Agnes Harrington. The witnessing this 
document was of necessity postponed to the 
following morning, as hy the time he had 
finished it everybody in the house had retired 
to rest except himself. 

And then he retired to rest also. 

Neither a tranquil conscience nor an un- 
dauntless spirit were wanting to ensure to h\m 
some hours of tranquil repose, but even this 
sufficed not to obtain it, for the thoughts of 
the frightful charge against him, which he had 
heard that day, and the effect which it might 
produce on his affianced wife, his friend, and 
his sister, haunted him in a thousand different 
shapes, and his night was very nearly a 
sleepless one. 

The first event which occurred to him on 
the following morning was the receiving the 
letter of Captain H^ackwood, which was given 
to him as soon as he left his room. The con- 
tents of it caused him immediately to change 
all his plans. The letters he had written 
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he did not send to the post, but he got his 
own servant and the mistress of the house 
to witness his will, and then he set forth, not 
to ask the friendly assistance of General Face 
in a duel, but to tell the whole story to his 
friend George Harrington. 

That this interview was a painfiil one 
will be readily beUeved, for the prevalent 
feeling in the minds of both the young men 
wa^ sympathy with, the agony which it 
would cause to the dear ones whom they had 
hoped so soon to meet, and to greet with all 
the happiness that love and hope could 
give. 

The contrast was indeed terrible, and 
George Harrington declared, with great sin- 
cerity, that he thought himself the most to 
be pitied of the two. And perhaps he was 
right, for even the feverish agitation of those 
dreadM moments could not prevent Colonel 
Maurice from seeing and appreciating the 
perfect sympathy of his friend with every 
feeling of his own heart, nor could that noble 
heart itself more indignantly reject the 
calumny which caused them so much misery 
than did that of the man to whom he had 
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revealed it. But no verbal explanations 
were resorted to on either side, either to ex- 
press or to welcome this sympathy; one 
glance exchanged between them, one moment- 
ary pressure of the hand, was qnite enough, 
and they parted after an interview wonder- 
Ailly short, considering the importance of it, 
with the mutual consolatioin in the heart of 
both that each had a friend whose attach- 
ment might atone for much sorrow. 

And so they parted, George Harrington 
setting off upon his melancholy jonmey 
homeward, and Colonel Maurice upon his 
strangely eventful return to the place of his 
birth. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

It was no fault of George Harrington's that 
Colonel Maurice set oflf upon this tremen- 
dous expedition alone, for he had earnestly, 
and even vehemently, urged his friend to 
permit his going with him ; but he yielded 
at length to the unanswerisible argument that 
Helen and Agnes would need his presence 
more than he should do. 

" That I shall not want you as my second 
in a duel with Captain Hackwood is made 
sufficiently evident, as you must I think 
aHow, by his leaving town after what passed 
between us last night. I not only very dis- 
tinctly told him that he would hear from 
me this morning, but General Pace very 
kindly declared with equal distinctness that 
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he was perfectly at my service if he could 
assist me in any way. This was intelligible 
enough, you will allow, to keep him in 
London, if he had had any intention of 
fighting. It is evident that he prefers police- 
men to pistols, and if he really believes the 
statement he made at the table of General 
Face, it would be difficult to say that he was 
wrong. But at any rate, George, it is clear 
that I shall not want you in the capacity of 
my second, and in no other case can my 
claims upon you be equal to those of these 
dear girls. I shall, I am quite sure, find my 
old friend Bolton ready and willing to help 
me, if help be needed; and fortunately I 
have just recovered a letter which I promised 
to deliver to him in person, but which has 
been delayed by the box which contained it 
having been put on board the wrong vessel 
when I left the Cape. So you perceive that 
I really have business at Crumpton, besides 
that which Captain Hackwood has provided 
for me. 

These arguments, very calmly stated by 
his friend, were too unanswerable to leave 
room for any further discussion. 
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Never, perhaps, was any arrival more 
completely unexpected than that of Colonel 
Maurice at the house of Mr. Bingley, for it 
was there that he ordered himself to be 
driven in the Crumpton posfc-chaise, imme- 
diately upon leaving the train which brought 
him to the entrance of the little town. 

He had left London before mid-day, and 
having travelled by an express train, arrived 
at the end of his long journey, while the 
family party, of which Captain Hackwood 
made one, was stiQ at table. 

The servant who opened the door of the 
house to him had stated, on his inquiring 
for Mr. Bingley, that the family were at 
dinner. 

" It is necessary, that I should immediately 
see Mr. Bingley," was Colonel Maurice's 
reply to this information, " but if you will 
permit me to go into the drawing-room, I 
will wait for him tiU his dinner is over." 

The servant, though a very prudent and 
discreet servant, did not, as it seemed, 
suspect that the individual who stood before 
him came there for the express purpose of 
being sent to the county gaol and tried for 
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his life. On the contrary, hje bowed very 
respectftdly, took a lamp whicli stood upon 
one of the hall tables, and lighted him to the 
drawing-room door. '' What name shall I 
say, sir?'' said the man, after stirring the 
fire, and setting a chair beside it. 

'' My name would give him no informa^ 
tion, for he does not know it," replied Colo- 
nel Maurice. " Only tell him, if you please, 
that a stranger is here, who wishes to speak 
to hitn upon business, but that I beg him 
not to hasten his removal from table." 

The servant again bowed very respect- 
fully, for stiU it did not occur to him that 
the stranger was come there for the purpose 
of giving himself up into the hands of 
justice ; and having quietly replied, " Very 
well, sir," left the room, and closed the door 
after him. 

Colonel Maurice sat down, and very ra- 
tionally employed the interval which fol- 
lowed id warming his feet, which, in cojise- 
quence of English rail-road carriages not 
having yet adopted the delicious warm-water 
system of French ones, were suffering frcan 
cold. 
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But the civility of the worthy magistrate 
did not permit him to wait long before the 
d3?awing-room door was again opened, and 
three ladies and three gentlemen entered; 
thus evidently breaking throngh the custom- 
ary ceremony of dividing males and females 
in order to prevent the awkwardness of let- 
ting the ladies introduce themselves to the 
" strange gentleman," whom the footman 
deponed he had never seen before. 

No sooner did Colonel Maurice see the 
ladies than he became conscious of his indis- 
cretion in not having asked to see Mr. Bing- 
ley alone ; and his not having done so Was a 
proof of his having been more occupied by 
the hope of immediately seeing Captain 
Hackwood, and witnessdng his dismay at his 
arrival, than by any othisr idea. 

Nor was he mistaken in thinking that 
the astonishment of this gentleman at see*' 
ing him there would considerably exceed 
his satisfaction. " D — ^n — ^n ! " was the first 
articulate sound which greeted his ears after 
the entrance of the party, but this welcome 
Colonel Maurice did not think it necessary 
to acknowledge, beyond casting upon him 

N 2 
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one look of reoognition^ not perhaps qnite 
unblended with a smile ; aoid passing on to 
the elderly gentleman who entered the room 
the last, and whom he readily divined to be 
the master of the house, he said, '^ I b^ 
yonr pardon, sir, for not remembering, in my 
eagerness to bring myself before you, that it 
was possible that you might have company 
with you. But, as I learnt, not many hours 
ago, fix>m that person^" pointing to Captain 
Hackwood, " that you had stated me to 
stand charged with the crime of murder, and 
that you formerly issued a warrant for my 
apprehension, which was not executed be- 
cause I was not to be found, I have hastened 
hither with as httle delay as possible in 
order to surrender myself for trial. I am 
Colonel Maurice, Mr. Bingley, the natural 
son of the late Mr. Beauchamp, of Beau* 
champ Park, better known in this neigh- 
bourhood, I believe, as Mr. Bixley, of the 
Warren House, in the parish of Crumpton. 
As this gentleman," he added, turning him- 
self round, and facing Captain Hackwood, 
" thought proper to declare, when he nar- 
rated the history of my father's death, yes- 
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terday, at the table of General Pace; that 
he felt it impossible not to believe the fool 
eharge made against me, my first purpose, as 
I immediately gave him to understand, was 
to caU upon him for an explanation of the 
words he had thought proper so use ; but by 
his immediately leaving town, it is evident 
iAukt the more business-like and prudent way 
of Seating the ma««r would, in his opinion, 
be to place me safely, and with as little delay 
as possible, in the hands of justice. And 
perhaps he was right/' 

The three ladies had already left the room 
in obedience to a signal from the master of 
the house ; and the door being closed after 
them, Mr. Bingley approached his self-con- 
stituted prisoner, and said, " Tour conduct, 
Colonel Maurice, is such as would folly justify 
me, in my own opinion, if I were to decline 
such a coxirse : believing you entirely inno- 
cent of the crime laid to your charge, I do not 
consider myself as in any way called upon to 
interfere with your, freedom. But it may 
be, that you will not yourself consider this, 
as a sufficient exoneration from the charge." 

" Certainly not, Mr. Bingley," returned 
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Qcdonel Maurice, with a sixule. " But, 
while I reject your offer, let me thank you 
far it. It is consolatory to feel that all my 
feUow-creatorea do not, like Captain Hack* 
wood, consider it absolutely impossible that 
I should be inuocent/' 

" I rather think, sir," replied the old geor 
tleman, returning the smile, '' that if all. your 
fellow-creatures were brought to the poll, I 
Bhould be fomid in the majority. Butwhai 
is the coxu'se you wish me to pursue?" . 

'' Nay, my dear sir, it is not ibr me ta 
dictate to you on that point ; all I cmi do in 
order to assist the course of justice^, m ixk 
place myself in your hands, aiid I am heiB 
ei^ressly for that purpose." 

'' I really think that the best course we 
can pursue," said Mr. !3iagley,. afber the 
silent meditation of a minute or two» will be 
for you ta accept an apartmflnt in my hou» 
&r to-night. To-morrow, I ^ball meet my 
fellow-justices at Crumpton, when all the 
(^cumstances of this str^mge case can be 
laid before them, and the proper steps to be 
taken may be decided on by more competent 
authority than my own. Will you do me the 
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&YOTir of accepting hospitality so strangdy 
offered?" 

It was now Colonel Maurice's tarn to 
pause before he returned an answeor. Thei^ 
was something very deddedly the reverse of 
agreeable in becoming the fellow-guest of 
Captain Habkwood ; neyertheless he felt that 
it would be more disagreeable still to dedine 
being garde-h-vtie, a position, which ihe offer, 
however courteously made, neceg^arily in- 
volved. He therefore replied, after a mo^ 
mentis consideration, " Assuredly, Mr. Bing* 
ley, I will ; it will evidently save trouble to 
us both, not to mention the pleasure I shall 
feel in cultivating the aoguaintance of a ge9Q« 
tleman who has treated me with so much 
consideration, under circumstances so every- 
way disadvantageous to me/' 

This acceptanqe was as graciously re- 
ceived as it was given, and as Captain Hads- 
wood had very judiciously joiued the ladies, 
who had taken refuge in the dressing-room 
allotted to his sister, an hour or two was 
passed by Bingley father and Bingley son, 
with their strax^ely-situated guest> in a 
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manner much less disagreeable than might 
have been anticipated. 

When it was drawing to a close, however, 
Colonel Maurice, of necessity, alluded to his 
position, by saying, " I owe you much grati- 
tude, Mr. Bingley, for your kindness under 
circumstances in which I fear few persons 
would have ventured to show it ; but I am 
constrained to ask still more at your hands. 
I have one personal friend in your neigh- 
bourhood, to whom I wish to communicate 
both my arrival here and all the circum- 
stances attending it. This friend is no other 
than your worthy minister, Mr. Bolton, and I 
not only wish to see him on my own account, 
but also because I am the bearer of a letter 
to him which I promised the writer on her 
death-bed to deliver into his own hands. 
May I therefore request you to let him know 
that you wish to see him here as early as 
possible to-morrow?" 

Mr. Bingley readily promised that the 
message should be transmitted to the parson- 
age at an early hour in the morning ; and 
the next important occurrence was the sepa- 
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ration of the party for the night ; Mr. Bingley 
escorting his guest to the door of the hand- 
some apartment prepared for him with as 
much ceremony, or, more prop^ly speakii^, 
with as much respect, as if he had not been 
a * prisoner at large.' 
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CHAPTEB XXn. 

The following dij was an eventM one. Mr. 
Bolton, whose early habits made an early 
yisit no matter of inconvenience to him, 
obeyed the somewhat urgent summons of 
Mr. Bingley by appearing before the family 
party had separated after break&st. Colonel 
Maurice, though as Httle disposed as any 
fi^entleman under the circumstances could be, 
to niake ai^y fi«s about the singdarifcy of 
his position; neverthdess felt3^T,g- 
nance than he thought it worth while to 
conquer, against being formallj introduced 
to the assembled &mily of the Bingley s at the 
breakfast-table ; he had th^efore requested, 
without making any great ceremony about it, 
that his break&st might be sent to him' in 
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his own room. This was iimnediatdy done 
with the most observant attention; but in 
about ten minutes after his coffee reached 
him, the servant returned to inform him iiiat 
Mr. Bolton had arrived. His wish to receive 
his former master alone had no doubt assisted 
his decision respecting his manner of break- 
fasting ; and his reply to this message was a 
request to Mr. Bolton to come to him in his 
room. 

On hearing of his arrival Mr. Bingley im- 
mediately rose from the break&st-table, and 
met him at the door. Colonel Maurice had 
expressed a wish on the preceding evening 
that Mr. Bolton should not be told who it 
was that wished to see him, and Mr. Bingley 
himself conducted the good cleigyman to hifir 
former pupil's door, in order to prevent in- 
quiries being asked, or, at any rate, answered. 

The words * Come in !' by which Colonel 
Maurice replied to his host's gentle tap at 
his door, were immediately obeyed ; Mr; 
Bingley as immediately retired; and Mr. 
Bolton and his old pupil stood &ce to &ce. 

They stood thus for a moment, silently 
and earnestly gazing at each other ; but there 
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nofUnng tspproadang spapaihj in ilieir 
fedings : for whereas CSdonel Msniioefelt at 
his heart that he dioiild hare leoognised his 
dd master anywhere, Mr. BdtonMt eqnaDy 
sure that he had never seen the stately 
stianger hefore. 

'' I heg your pardon, sir/' said Mr. Bolton, 
Tcrj lespectfoHy, '^ but I think my firiend, 
Mr. Bingley, mnst haye made some mistake. 
I nnderstood fix>m what he said tiiat it was 
an old acquaintance who wished to see me.'' 

" And have you no lincrerins recollection 
of me, my dear Mr. Bolton?" said Colonel 
Maurice, holding out his hands towards him 
with a friendly smile. 

The smile.did more than any words conld 
have done towards awakening the recollection 
of his old friaid. Mr. Bolton looked at him 
from head to foot, as if meascoring his noble 
stature ; and feebng that this conld not help 
him, fixed his eyes on that snujing &ce, and 
then exclaimed, *' If it were possible, I should 
bidlieye that I saw William Bixley before 



me." 



«at is more than possible; it is most 
sobarly certain, my dear old fri^ad, that I am 
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tjie William Eixley who owes you such a 
measureless debt of gratitude. I am at this 
moment, in some respects, under very . dis- 
agreeable eircumstauces ; but nevertheless, 
ihe seeing you again, looking so well, and so 
little changed, too, gives me a greater degree 
of pleasure than I can easily express." 

" And yonr sister, my di William," said 
Mr. Bolton, drawing a chair and placing it 
opposite to that which Colonel Maurice had 
occupied near the fire. " Has she had the 
great happiness of seeing your 

"Yes! Thank heaven, we have at last 
met again ! But it has only been very re- 
cently. You shall hear all my adventures at 
fall length, if you will, my dear Mend ; but 
it must be when I have more leisure to re- 
count them than at the present moment. 
My situation just now is rather a strange one. 
Your friend, Mr. Bingley, has been exceed- 
ingly civil, and, under the circumstances, I 
must say, exceedingly considerate and kind ; 
but nevertheless, my dear friend, I am here , 
rather as his prisoner than his guest. It 
seems that he issued a warrant against me 
nearly nine years ago, but as I was not to 
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be fannd, the warrant oonld not be served, 
and it has therefore beoome his doty, I be- 
lieve, to issne anotiier. I am accused of 
having mnrdered my father, Mr. Bolton/' 

" I know it, William 1 1 know it !'' rejdded 
Mr. Bolton in great agitation. 

" But you do not believe it, Mr. Bolton, 
do you?'' said Colonel Maurice, looking 
earnestly at him. 

" No more than I believe that I murdered 
him myself ! " replied Mr. Bolton, earnestly. 

" Then do not look uneasy about it, my 
dear friend !" returned the young man, cheer- 
fully. " K I am brought to trial, be very sure 
that this strange annoyance will end there. 
An English jury will not bring me in guiliy, 
my good friend." 

" No, no ! I do not fear it — ^I cannot fear 
it. But my confidence in the; result will not. 
reconcile me to the idea of such a trial." 

" Nor can it reconcile me to the idea of it 
either, my dear Mr. Bolton," replied Colonel 
Maurice, passing his hand across his lofty 
brow with a greater appearance of painfrd 
feeling than he had yet manifested. '' But 
I know of no method which it would be 
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possible for me to adopt by which it oaa be. 
a^voided. I need scarcely teU you that my. 
suiS^ing und^ siich circumstances- would be 
more than doubled by the suffering of my 

**«. But tfci. i. «t dl. Z fid J. 

Listen to me for a few minutes and I mSb 
make you understand what my position ac- 

such Mghtfiil charge having been brought 
against me." 

'' Colonel Maurice then gave, with great 
cleanness, but with great rapidily, a sketch 
of his history from the hour in which he let 
himself down by his sheets from his bed- 
room window, to that in which he had 
listened to Captain Hackwood's stat^nent at 
the dinner-table of General Pace ; and then> 
without giving his attentive auditor time to 
make any observation on the eventfrd nar- 
rative, he added, " And now, dearest M^. 
Bolton, tell me, I entreat you, in what 
manner, and with whom did the idea of 
my Ixaving committed this dreadM crime 
anser 

''In the first place, the examination of 
your father's body proved beyond the reach 
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of doubt that lie had died from the effects 
of poison. You must, I am sure, remember 
that his habits of life had made him very 
popular among the sailors, and no sooner 
was his death made known among them 
than a whole host of them, headed by a man 
known by the title of Commodore Jack, 
rushed to the Warren House, and into the 
room in which the corpse lay, calling for 
vengeance on his murderer. Your clandes- 
tine flight during the night, of course be- 
came immediately known to them, and you 
were immediately accused of being the cul- 
prit. A warrant for your apprehension was 
issued, and a most persevering search made, 
with what success I need not teU you. 
Nothing has ever transpired to throw light 
upon the mystery. My own opinion very 
decidedly is, that your £sither destroyed him- 
self." 

"I doubt it," replied Colonel Maurice, 
"I do more than doubt it, Mr. Bolton; I 
disbelieve it utterly: notwithstanding the 
unfatherly and nnfilia] terms we were upon, 
I knew liiTn better than most lads of seven- 
teen know their fathers; but he, and his 
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wild ways, were a study to me, and nothing, 
I am confident, will ever persuade me that 
he destroyed himself/' 

" Then how is it to be accounted for, 
William ?" said Mr. Bolton, with a look of 
painful anxiety. 

" Nay, I know not, my good friend,*' re- 
turned Colonel Maurice, shaking his head ; 
" but if I am to be brought to trial, I cer- 
tainly will not owe my safety to the sugges- 
tion of such a fallacy as that. I feel con- 
fident, that a man who is not guilty will 
not be declared to be so by an English jury ! 
and I must trust both my honour and my 
life to that." 

" You may be right, William, nay, I be- 
lieve you are so," returned Mr. Bolton, in a 
voice which spoke, however, neither of hope, 
confidence, nor contentment. " But the 
trial — ^the trial itself — ^to a man situated as 
you now are, is a misfortune too great to 
contemplate with philosophical composure." 

" I feel it to be so," returned the unhappy 
young man ; and for a very painful interval 
they both remained silent. 

At length Colonel Maurice roused himself 
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from a state of mind that was very mmsiial 
to him, and said firmly, if not cheerfiiUy, 
" If this heavy misfortmie of being tried in 
a court of justice for the murder of my 
&ther be inevitable, dear Bolton, it mnst be 
borne, and, with GKkL's help, I will bear it 
manfolly. Would that the task of bearing 
it feU upon me alone ! I was taught to bear 
a good deal when I was young, and am 
doubtless the better able to endure suffering 
now. But there are others . . /' and theaoe 
he stopt, and, for a few seconds perhaps, was 
completely overcome ; but he did rally man- 
fully, and, with more perfect self-possession 
and composure than most men could have 
commanded under similar circumstances, he 
commissioned his friend to learn from their 
host what it was his intention to do respect- 
ing him. 

Mr. Bolton immediately left him, pro- 
mising a speedy return; but it soon became 
evident that the decision of Mr. Bingley wte 
not likely to be a prompt one, for more than 
an hour had elapsed before Mr. Bolton 
returned to him. 

'' Mr. Bingley s^ms greatly embarrassed. 
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my dear William/' were his first words on 
entering ; " so much so, indeed, that he 
altogether declines doing anything on IsSm 
own resfponsibility, anything, at least, be- 
yond requesting you to remain where yon 
are tiU he has taken legal advice upon the 
subject. 

" Poor gentleman 1'' replied Colonel Mau- 
rice, with a smile. ^' He certainly has, on 
the whole, behaved extremely well; but 
there is something rather ludicrous, is there 
not, in so very dviUy requesting a gentle* 
man, as a personal favour, to be so obliging 
as to stay where he is, in order to be brought 
into court and tried for murder? However, 
his confidence in me, if he really feels it, 
shall not be abused. There is no danger of 
my repeating the firoHc of escaping through 
the window. Pray tell him, dear fiiend, 
that I am willing to stay here for three 
hours longer, which wiU give him time, I 
think, to consult a lawyer,, and summon a 
quorum ; but that the keeping me here be- 
yond that time would look a little like false 
imprisonment. Don t you think so ?" 

" I will tell him what you say," replied 
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Mr. Bolton, retaming the smile ; '' but I do 
assure you he is very much m earnest in 
wishing to do exactly what the law exacts 
from him, though he is certainly in some 
doubt as to what that may be/' 

" Let him take his time, by all means — ^let 
him take his time V* returned Colonel Mau- 
rice; "and by-the-by, my dear old friend, 
you must not leave me again tiUIhayeful. 
filled a promise made to an old acquaintance 
of yours on her death-bed. You remember 
poor Sarah Lambert, our good old nurse, 
do you not, Mr. Bolton ?" 

" Yes, certainly. I remember her per- 
fectly,*' replied the good man, with the stiff 
sort of gravity with which people are named 
whom we do not wish to talk about." 

" Are you aware that she left her country 
in the hope of finding me ?" demanded his 
companion. 

" I was told so at Falmouth," retomed 
Mr. Bolton ; ^^ but the statement appeared 
to me too improbable to be true." 

" But it was true, nevertheless," resumed 
Maurice: "and she not only sought, but 
found me; and nothing short of deaih, I 
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believe, would have parted us again. Her 
health wafi already failing when she found 
me, and she died before she had been with 
me many years. In all my various cam- 
paignings, I always contrived to keep a fixed 
home for her, good soul ; and when she died, 
she left me as a legacy aU her property ! Poor 
dear woman ! She was most devotedly at- 
tached both to Helen and to me ! I have 
never yet had leisure to inquire what all her 
property amounted to, poor dear soul !" 

" And did she never tell you, during all 
the years you passed together, of the im- 
putation which had been thrown upon you 
at the death of your father?'' said Mr. 
Bolton. 

" Never !" replied Colonel Maurice. 

Then, suddenly starting from his chair, 
he explained; "Tour question, however, 
suggests a solution to a mystery which has 
long puzzled me. During the whole of her 
residence with me, and especially upon every 
occasion when my rapid promotion in the 
service suggested the probability of my 
return to England, she unceasiagly repeated 
to me, * Do not go yet, my dearest William ! 
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! wait only for a year or two, and then 
your going may be a blessing to yonrself 
and your sister, both. Bat not yet^William ! 
It wonld not be a blessing to either of you 
as yet.' I perfeotily comprehend it now, my 
dear friend. She fended that a year or two 
longer, together with my change of name 
and station wonld, suffice to prevent any 
danger of this fiightfol charge being bronght 
against me/' 

'' I have no doubt but that you under- 
stand her lightly now," said Mr. Bolton, 
sadly. ** She would have done better had 
she told you the whole truili." 

" The whole tmili would not have pre- 
vented my returning to England, Mr. Bol- 
ton," replied Colonel Maurice, quietly ; " but 
I have not told you yet that she seemed to 
change her mind about all this when she 
was dying, for she gave me a letter for you 
which would have been delivered long ago 
had not an accident occurred to my ba^age; 
and when she put it iuto my hands, which 
was but a short time before she breathed her 
last, she said, with great earnestness, ' Now, 
dear William, now the sooner you go back 
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to Ungland) and to your dear sister, the 
better it will be for you both/ " 

Colonel Maurice had taken out his pocket- 
book as he spoke^ and he now drew a letter 
from it, which he placed in the hands of 
Mr. Bolton. 

There was no great eagerness in that 
gentleman's manner of receiving it. The 
writer had forfeited his esteem, and a fare- 
well letter from her was more likely to be 
paiofiil than interesting. He put it quietly 
in his pocket, saying, " I shall be more at 
leisure to read it when I get home." 

He then took hid leave, promising to de- 
liver the message he had received from Mr. 
Bingley. and to repeat his visit at m early 
hour on the morrow. 
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CHAPTEE XXni. 

Mr. Bolton kept his word, and did deliver 
the message of Colonel Maurice very dis- 
tinctly, and then took his leave, saying that 
he should take the liberty of returning on 
the morrow, to learn what Airther steps had 
been taken. 

Captain Hackwood was present when this 
message waa delivered to his' host. 

" Insolent rufl&an !" he exclaimed ; " does 
he hope to escape the gallows by bullying ? 
K I were you, Mr. Bingley, I would have 
him safe in prison before sunset." 

" I don t think so badly of him as you 
seem to do," replied the old gentleman, 
quietly ; " but, nevertheless, I am quite 
aware that it is my duty to prevent his again 
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escaping fipom an investigation which the 
circumstances certainly call for. I have 
already dispatched a messenger to Falmouth 
to desire Mr. Lucas, the lawyer, to come to 
me ; and my son is himself gone in the car- 
riage to bring over Sir Thomas White from 
Crumpton Park. He is one of our best- 
informed and most active magistrates; and 
I dare say that between us we shall make 
out what we ought to do. After which 
there will be no delay in doing it, you may 
depend upon it." 

The measures thus promptly taken were 
immediately effectual ; and the result of the 
consultation which followed the arrival of 
these gentlemen was, that a warrant for the 
detention of the person now calling himself 
Colonel Maurice, but formerly known as 
William Eixley, should immediately be made 
out. 

The next step was, of course, to commit 
the unfortunate object of this decision to the 
county gaol ; and the worthy Mr. Bingley, 
with very sincere regret that he could do 
nothing better for his service, ordered his 

VOL, III. o 
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caxriage out to convey him thither. This 
order was already obeyed, and the carriage 
was already at the door, when Mr. Bolton 
was seen approaching the house with every 
appearance of violent haste and agitation. 

Colonel Maurice, who was already at the 
hall-door in readiness to depart, was rather 
pained than comforted by seeing him, for he 
doubted not that his old friend had already 
heard of his committal, and was hastening 
to take leave of him before the doors of a 
prison were closed between them. 

The moment was one in which everything 
tending to awaken feeling had better be 
avoided ; and the unfortunate Colonel Mau- 
rice was so fiilly aware of this, that when 
Mr. Bolton stretched out. his hand, appa- 
rently to impede his stepping into the car- 
riage, he said, ^^You mean this visit most 
kindly, my dear friend ; but if you would 
spare me all unnecessary suffering, do not 
attempt to delay my departure at this mo- 
ment." 

The triumphant eye of Captain Hackwood, 
who was standing on the door-steps, was on 
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him as lie spoke — a circumstance which, no 
doubt, added to the earnestness with which 
this remonstrance was uttered* 

But this earnestness did not produce its 
intended eflfect on Mr. Bolton. On the con- 
trary, he persevered with a degree of vehe- 
mence, very unusual in him, to retain the 
arm of Colonel Maurice, which he had seized, 
endeavouring to draw him back by main 
force into the house. " What the devil are 
you about, sir?" exclaimed Captain Hack- 
wood. " Do you mean to resist the warrant ?" 

" Yes, sir, I do," replied the clergyman, 
immediately recovering his self-possession. 

" You both know me, gentlemen," he 
continued, turning to the two magistrates ; 
" you both know me too well to doubt that 
I have some reason for what I do. -I hold a 
document in my hand," he added, drawing a 
letter from his pocket, "which will show 
you that the sending this gentleman to 
prison, after it has been offered for your 
perusal in evidence, may be attended with 
inconvenience to others as well as to him." 

" And you must know us too well, my 
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dear sir, to doubt our feeling well pleased at 
toything that may lawfully impede our per- 
forming so unpleasant a duty/* said Sir 
Thomas White. Whereupon he himself re- 
entered the house, followed by the whole 
party. 

'Mr. Bolton was too eager to achieve the 
business he had to perform to wait tiU they 
had passed through the hall before he p W 
the important letter in the hands of Sir 
Thomas; but that gentleman had the dis- 
cretion not to open it till he had entered the 
drawing-room, waited till all the party had 
entered it also, closed the door, and put on 
his spectacles. 

This done, he opened the letter, and, at 
the request of Mr. Bolton, read it aloud. 
Its contents were as follows : — 

" Honoured Sir, 

" I know my own position, and I 
know yours, much too well to obtrude myself 
upon your recollection, unless I had such a 
reason for doing so as might justify the act 
in your eyes. 
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" You already know the terrible secret of 
my sinful life ; you already know that, while 
living as the servant of the late Mrs. Eixley, 
and as the attendant of her children, I was 
the mistress of her husband, and their 
father. 

" Thus much I have abeady confessed to 
you, and I confessed it with shame and 
sorrow, a shame and a sorrow as genuine 
as was ever felt by a repentant sinner. 

" And I have now, sir, another confession 
to make to you ; but though the deed which 
I am now obliged to disclose is considered, 
I believe, as worse than any other, the re- 
membrance of it causes me neither shame 
nor sorrow. I loved my master passionately, 
and devotedly, and I loved his children de- 
votedly too, perhaps because they were his 
children. My love to the father was of that 
unprincipled kind which utterly obscures the 
judgment, making that appear pardonable in 
him which, in another, would have appeared 
hateful beyond the reach of forgiveness. 

" His cruel neglect of his faultless wife, 
and his utter indifference towards his chil- 

o2 
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dren, I more than forgave, for I beKeved both 
to be the result of his overpowering attach- 
ment to myself. 

" But my judgment became clearer when, 
upon his return to the Warren House, after 
an unusually long absence of several months, 
he coolly informed me that he was immedi- 
ately going to be married. 

" It is no part of my task to describe the 
feeling which this announcement created in 
me. If it was hatred, it was not strong 
enough to have led to the catastrophe which 
followed, for it is certain that I should not 
have acted as I did act, had ncot his children 
been very dear to me. 

" In talking to me of his approa<;hing 
nuptials, which he did without even affect- 
ing the slightest consideration for my feel- 
ings, he informed me for the first time that 
his real name was Beauchamp, which he 
had taken upon succeeding to a large estate 
— ^this estate, he gaily told me, would be 
inherited by the son, which he flattered 
himself would be bom to him within a 
twelvemonth, adding, however, that he had, 
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nevertheless, made a will, leaving the pro- 
perty to his daughter Helen, in case this 
male heir was never bom. The whole of 
the following day my master spent, as he 
often did, upon the water, leaving home 
early in the morning, and giving me 
orders to pack up clothes for him to take 
with him to London on the following 
day. 

^' He also ordered me to prepare a supper 
for him at night. 

" How I got through that dreadful day 
matters to no one. Perhaps I was mad. I 
sometimes think it was so ; but mad or not, 
I was not idle. I made my will. I went 
to Falmouth. I purchased some poison at 
a druggist's shop, and I came back to the 
Warren House. Having reposed myself for 
a whHe, I prepared my master s supper, and 
that so skilfully, that if he ate but a little, 
and drank but a little, I knew that when he 
lay down to sleep, he would rise no more, 
and that Helen, and not a son and heir, 
would inherit his property. 

" It was I who poisoned George Eixley, 
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of the Warren House, alias Greoi^ Beau- 
champ, of Beauchamp Park. 

" The departure of poor William was an 
accidental coincidence. He went, poor boy, 
because his brutal father had treated him in 
a manner too bad to bear. The dear boy 
had often told me, that he thought he should 
be driven to run away at last. 

" I repeat, sir, that I do not feel any 
remorse for having prevented the father of 
Helen from leaving her destitute. I may 
have been mad, and I may be so still; but I 
firmly believe that I did more good than 
evil." 

" Signed Almeria, commonly 
called Sarah Lambert." 

It will readily be imagined that this 
strange document was not listened to with 
indiflference by any of the persons present at 
the reading it. 

The feelings of Colonel Maurice, though 
certainly not unmixed with pain, were those 
of deep thankfulness for this sudden change 
in his destiny, from he hardly knew what 
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of misery, to the recovery of a degree of hap- 
piness which he most sincerely believed to 
be greatly beyond the ordinary lot of mor- 
tals ; and as he thought of the change which 
this wonderful transition brought to the 
distant dear ones, whose fate -hung on his, 
the happiness he felt seemed to become as 
unselfish, and as holy, as it was intense. 

The deep joy, and the delightful feeling of 
relief experienced by the truly sensitive heart 
of Mr. Bolton, may be easily enough con- 
ceived by aU possessed of human affections 
and warm sympathies; and the other gen- 
tlemen present, with the exception of one, 
unquestionably experienced a very sincere 
feelmg of satisfaction at the happy turn 
which the disagreeable affair that had 
brought them together had takdn. 

The exception, as may easily be guessed, 
was found in the person of the deeply-dis- 
appointed Captain Hackwood. But even at 
that very discouraging moment, the spirit 
within him did not leave him altogether 
without resource, for in the midst of the con- 
gratulations which were pouring in upon 
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Colonel Maurice, he gently touched the 
constable on the arm, and said, '' Take care 
what you are about, my good feUow. It is 
likely enough to come out, I think, that this 
very improbable epistle has been concocted 
at the Parsonage, within the last twenty-four 
hours." 

Captain Hackwood could not have ad- 
dressed himself to a more promising subject, 
for the constable was both timid and punc- 
tilious. 

" Thank you kindly for the hint, sir," 
replied the man ; " it would not be the 
first time that such a trick may have been 
played, Vll answer for it." 

And then, turning to Sir Thomas White, 
he said, " I ask your pardon, sir, but when 
a prisoner has been given over to my keep- 
ing, I must take care not to let him go 
without having to show good and sufficient 
cause for the same. Now it seems to me, 
your Honour, that we have not got any 
good and sufficient proof as to when that 
there letter was written. Even if there was 
anybody here to prove the woman's hand- 
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writing, we don't know but what she might 
have been persuaded by the young man to 
do it when she was dying, because in that 
case it might do him a deal of good without 
doing a bii of harm to her." 

This speech was listened to by all with 
perhaps more attention than it deserved; 
but the effect was not lasting, for our old 
acquaintance, Mr. Lucas, the Falmouth at- 
torney, immediately drew another letter from 
his pocket, together with the will of Almeria 
Lambert. 

The letter, which was addressed to "William 
Eixley." expressly stated that it wa^ her 
purpose to avenge herself, and him, by de- 
stroying his father by means of poison, which 
she had already procured, and which it was 
her fixed purpose to administer before she 
again closed her eyes in sleep. "By this 
just act of retribution," she added, " I shall 
ensure to your dear sister the noble fortune 
to which she was bom, and which, if he 
Hves, wiU in all probabiKty be given to an- 
other." This letter was not only dated the 
day before the late Mr. Beauchamp's death, 
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but Mr. Lucas was ready to depose on oath 
that it had been confided to him on that 
day. He offered also to swear that it was 
in the hand-writing of Mrs. Lambert. 

This seemed to satisfy everybody, except 
Captain Hackwood; but he evidently con- 
tinued to entertain doubts as to its authen- 
ticity, for after casting a look of the utmost 
contempt upon Mr. Lucas, he turned on his 
heel and walked out of the room. 

The rest of the party however seemed, one 
and aU, to be exceedingly pleased with this 
happy termination of the disagreeable busi- 
ness which had brought them there, and it 
was not Mr. Bingley's fault if they did not 
all stay and dine with him. But Colonel 
Maimce pleaded &e absolute necessity of his 
returning to London by the next train, to- 
gether with his earnest wish of passing the 
short interval before he started with his old 
friends at the Parsonage. 

The carriage which still stood at the door, 
ready to convey the gallant' Colonel to the 
county gaol, was now offered to take him 
and his old master to the Parsonage, and 
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his meeting with Mrs. Boltoa was as happy 
as that with her husband had been the 
reverse. 

Yet nevertheless Colonel Maurice took 
eare to be ready for the train, and in a tiine 
so short as would have seemed fabulous to our 
fitthers, he found himself once more at Beau- 
champ Park, and surrounded by all that he 
loved best on earth. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ¥lt 

And now my story is done. 

Need it be added at fiiU length that the 
double wedding came off exactly on the day 
originally fixed — exactly as it would have 
done, if Colonel Maurice's flying excursion 
to Crumpton had never taken place? The 
only difference was that Mr. Bolton came to 
perform the double ceremony; and then he 
learnt, happy man, that Helen had several 
years ago purchased the next presentation to 
a capital good living in her neighbourhood, 
the incumbent of which, at the time of the 
purchase, had already nxmibered nearly four- 
score years. The only consolation for this 
long delay was to be found in the evident 

VOL. III. P 
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salubrity of the spot that was to be his 
future home. 

The Warren House may be seen still 
standing in its desolate loneliness; but 
neither William nor Helen have ever taxed 
their courage so &r as to enter it. And 
they acted wisely^ for their present happiness 
is too perfect to require any contrast with 
former suiSerings to increase their enjoyment 
of it. 



THE END. 
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